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The Hyperbolical Howl 
About Vice in St. Louis 


By William Marion Reedy 


T. LOUIS cannot possibly be as vicious as some is a Democratic city. Therefore the Republican press 
S of the local publications. make out on their own is only too glad to indulge in horrific descriptions of 
St. Louis. is. the most moral of the. the corruption supposed to flourish under the protec- 
great -cities of the country. Vice is less in evidence. . tion of the Democratic police and the Democratic Ex- 
There is more of it in the papers than is to be found cise Commissioner. 
in actual life. have the support of Democratic officials and candidates 

Father Coffey, a Catholic priest, talking in the in picturing vicious conditions here. 

Masonic temple to a congregation of the Church of | What is the result? Simply that the whole country 
Spiritual Unity—queer combination of extra ortho- js possessed of an idea that St. Louis is a den of 
doxy, heterodoxy, heresy and nondescriptness, accord- thieves and a roofless brothel. Men are asking in some 
ing to the Catholic view—has brought the social evil places whether it will be safe to bring their wives 
Otherwise most of us and children here. Miss Helen Gould queried the 
might not have known or thought that there was such World’s Fair authorities if they thought it would be 
a thing in any degree of dangerously efflorescent prev- judicious for young women to come to the Fair with- 
alence. 


account. 


The Republicans are rejoiced to 


conspicuously to attention. 


out the closest chaperonage. Countrymen are almost 

Not long ago we read of a $250,000 vice-promoting convinced that they are to step off the trains here into 
syndicate here to minister to the lust of the World’s the arms of a horde of bunco-steerers, sure-thing 
Fair crowds. The police couldn’t locate or trace the gamblers, panel-workers and such criminal and vicious 
syndicate. The World’s Fair officials could learn folk. Business men think that this is a bad city in 
The story was a fake. which to undertake enterprises because these exaggera- 

There is an element of fake in all the sensation- tions have created the impression that the city is in the 
alism about St. Louis vice. There is undoubted exag- hands of boodlers, whereas, in fact, all the boodling 
Some of the exaggeraton is merely that has been exposed was done more than three years 
for love of sensation. More of it is for political ef- ago and under an administration that was swept away 
fect. There are reasons why the police should be dis- long before the exposures of actual criminality had 
credited as far as possible. 


nothing about it. 


geration in it. 


begun. St. Louis has been shown up in such a hyper- 

' A-certain man who is’a Democratic candidate for bolical fashion that the whole community seems to 
Governor is desirous of discrediting the police. He outsiders to be honeycombed with corruption. It is 
maintains that the police are the bone and sinew of even regrettably true that certain Republicans anéemal- 
a political machine. Not that-he objects to amachine content Democrats have been trying by innuendo to 
per se, for that same police machine elected him— identify the World’s Fair with the boodle deals of 
clubbed him, stuffed him, jammed him into office—if three years ago and have even gone so far as to inti- 
his talés of local conditions are true. The police force ™ate that the World’s Fair management was in some 
was organized on its present basis by another man, "¢farious fashion identified with the peculations of the 
who’ is also a Democratic candidate for Governor. late James L. Blair. The totality of impression that 
The police force to a man likes and supports the can- 2" outsider gathers from the St. Louis papers and 


_ didacy of this man who organized it into efficiency and the press dispatches is that this city is hopelessly rotten 


increased its pay. and that it is even opposed solidly to the work of the 
men who have prosecuted the corruptionists of the 


The first mentioned candidate is posing as a purifier 
past. 


of conditions. He wants to make a play to the country 
vote. He finds it to his interest to give the impression 


in the country that the police force is against him be- Vice is less rampant here than in any other big city 
Therefore, every- in the Union. The social evil is under better control. 
’ 


The fact is that St. Louis.is a well-governed city. 


cause he is pure and it is corrupt. 


thing that can be used to show that the police are in There is less gambling here than in towns half this 


league with gamblers, thieves and harlots is water on City’s size. There is no such harbor here for thieves 
All such stuff helps him to con- and burglars and confidence men as is to be found in 


There is not a particle of evi- 


his political wheel. ' 
vince the rural voters that he is having an -up-hill 2 Place like Chicago. 
fight against the forces of evil. It anticipates, too, the dence that the city shows any favor to the criminal 
verdict that the city is sure to give at the Democratic classes or to any particular form of criminality. The 
primaries against his candidacy. It will break the police force of St. Louis is clean. It is a force whose 
force of any objection to him that he couldn’t get work makes St. Louis a place from which the more 
the vote of his own town. He will say that he couldn't ¢XPert and dangerous crooks stay away. The crooks 
get the vote because the town is corrupt, whereas the of the world are afraid of the St. Louis police and 
fact is that he can’t get the vote because the town is their “sweating” law. The crime that “flourishes” here 
sick and tired of being before the country painted in iS petty crime. The gambling that flourishes here is 
the fecal colors of his mephitic and exaggerated imag- petty gambling, a form of gambling that is impossible 
ination. of repression because it is nomadic. There is no such 


Besides this, it is to be remembered that St. Louis thing as suppressing poker or craps, because a poker 
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game or a craps game can be set up anywhere and 
moved on a moment’s notice. There is a sort of crime 
known as hand-booking on the races, but that crime 
is not to be stamped out because all the newspapers 
foster the vice by printing the tips on the races upon 
which the horse-gamblers venture their money. The 
police have practically extirpated the robbing harpies, 
and if there are street-walkers offensively conspicuous 
in certain parts of the city, it is only because the police 
are fought at every turn by well-meaning but impracti- 
cal people who will not stand for any segregation of 
the sexual vice or any dealing with it that may be con- 
strued as a recognition of it. The St. Louis police 
force has the vicious elements better in hand than it 
ever had them before, and this, too, notwithstanding 
the fact that this city is now the Mecca of all the 
grafting criminals of the country and the force has 
not been augmented to cope with this dangerous in- 
flux. There is no more painstaking, more utterly un- 
approachable suppressor of crooks in the United States 
than Chief of Police Matthew Kiely. He is de- 
nounced in the papers to-day. The Grand Jury in- 
vestigates him to-morrow. Nothing is found to show 
him derelict in duty. There is nothing to find. The 
Chief of Detectives of St. Louis, William Desmond, isa 
thief-taker, without rival, and is noted as an exception 
among detectives the world over, in that he has no use 
for a thief but to lock him up. Most detectives are not 
at all unsympathetic to the men they are supposed 
to make war upon. No thief, no gambler, no crook 
of any sort, is given immunity in St. Louis. The police 
force, for such a large body, yet not nearly large 
enough, is remarkably free of the taint of graft or 
shake-down upon the criminals or unfortunates with 
whom it deals. The police force may be “in politics,” 
but it is a notable fact that the politicians closest to 
the crook element are those most vicious in denouncing 
the police for refusal to give the crooked friends of the 
party in power advantage or protection. I don’t say 
that there is no gambling, that there is no social evil 
nuisance in some quarters, that the sharpers do not 
operate at Union Station, but I do say that the police 
here are constantly active against all these evils and 
that this is so strong a battle that the politicians of the 
lower sort are always complaining about such activity. 

The newSpaper and the politician discrediting of St. 
Louis is bad morals because it is untrue. It is bad 
business, too. It hurts the city terribly in the opinion 
of good people. Instead of this agitation bettering 
conditions, it makes them worse. All the sensational 
stories of a protected vicious class in the city serve 
to attract to the city a greater number of vicious 
people. The exposures are an invitation to crooks to 
come here, and they are invited here before the police 
force can be enlarged to cope with the increasing 
horde of grafters and fakirs. Some of the papers are 
in cowardly fashion “going after” the proposal to 
They don't 
dare say anything against the World’s Fair, but they 


increase the force for the World’s Fair. 


intimate that the World’s Fair is made an excuse to 
increase the police force for political purposes. This 
The police 
force now, large as it is, is not equal to the task of 
patroling the city as it should be patrolled. There are 
beats in the West End that a policeman cannot “cover” 
twice in his eight hours of duty unless he be a sprinter. 
The World’s Fair is a new city uprisen within the city. 
The Fair will bring hundreds of thousands of people 
here and they will have to be watched over or guarded 
against as the case may be. But what does that signify? 
The main point is that the Republicans may make cap- 
ital by opposing the increase of the force and that 
sore-headed Democrats may. point to this absolutely 
necessary increase for business and moral purposes, 
for the safety of life and property and morals, as a 


is the veriest devilishness of partisanism. 
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scheme to prevent the nomination of some one man. 
The city is being “knocked to a finish” for potitical 


purposes. The Fair is being imperiled for political 
purposes. Morality is being endangered for political 
purposes. The whole plan of campaign of the Repub- 


lican press and the other supporters of one whang- 
doodle candidate for Governor is to paint the city in 


the filthiest colors, to invite here the most disreputable 


and dangerous characters, to prevent if possible the 
increase of the police force to a strength that will 
make it highly efficient under extraordinary and criti- 
cal conditions. The ¢ity is being damned in the interest 
It is being polluted and cor- 
The Fair is being 


of “good government.” 
rupted in the interest of “purity.” 
discredited and besmirched by those who want to 
exalt themselves or their party into places of honor. 
The real rottenness of the situation is in the fact that 
the city’s good name and its good character are being 
destroyed under hypocritical pretense that the work 
is being done for God and morality: The good people 
of the country are being scared away. The undesirable 
and wholly bad elements are invited here by repre- 
sentations that this is to be their paradise pro tem. 

My personal opinion is that the great defect in the 
matter of the police regulations for this city during 
the Fair period, or any other period for that matter, 
is that the regulations do not tolerate and regulate 
certain things which we all know are absolutely un- 
repressible in large communities. The city can’t be 
run as a village, however the moralists may prate 
and preach. The saloons cannot be closed on Sundays 
because there is a large element that is opposed to 
the closing, an element, too, that is not vicious in the 
least degree. The “priestesses of humanity blasted 
for the sins of the people” cannot be stoned into the 
desert places. The thieves and swindlers cannot be 
all locked up. The gamblers will gamble though there 
were a policeman of fireproof incorruptibility in every 
block. The police could regulate all these evils. They 
could permit gambling, under conditions that would 
minimize it and realize revenue. They could segregate 
the social evil and indirectly license it. They could 
permit the saloons to run under conditions that would 
admit of open inspection and for the reason that by 
the maintenance of a certain degree of openness the 
police would be the better able to gather in the crimi- 
nals that frequent such places. During the Fair period 
the city will be full of people with nothing to do but 
look for pleasure. They will find it. They will find it 
whether it be hidden or open. They would find it less 
to their sorrow if it were open than if it were hidden. 
The visitors to the Fair will not all be saints or pur- 
itans. If the city’s pitfalls were openly known during 
the Fair period, there would be less chance for the 
saints and puritans and innocents to be swindled and 
slugged and robbed in dark places. The town should 
not, in my opinion, be put in a strait-jacket. The 
police should be allowed some discretion in dealing 
They should not be badgered 
into an attempt to “close up everything” that will only 
result in making the evils more evil. The piccaroon 
and criminal classes will be very strong here during 
the Fair. The more freedom, or apparent freedom, 
they have, the easier it will be to keep them in subjec- 
tion. They are gregarious and they should be al- 
lowed to follow their instinct in that regard without 
too much restriction, rather than forced to scatter all 
over the city and operate hiddenly and sporadically. 
It were better, almost anyone must admit, if vice were 
openly tolerated and regulated under recognized re- 
strictions than that it should flourish in a furtive and 
secret way under a protection secured by bribery or 
division of spoils between the law breakers and. the 
law makers. 

But whether the wide open policy for the Fair 


with community evils. 


period be the better practical solution of the problem 
of securing the maximum of public decency and 
order, or whether it would be safer policy to shut 
up the whole town and strait-jacket the good people 
as well as the bad, the fact remains that the action of 
certain politicians and papers and preachers in grossly 
exaggerating the evils that exist is not only calcu- 
lated to hurt the city, but is certain to bring the actual 
conditions into harmony with the exaggerations. The 
city, if painted as a “picnic” for the evil folk, will soon 
become one, for those people will flock to the place 
where they are told they are wlcome. Father Coffey‘s 
declaration that local politicians encourage crime only 
summons criminals to rally here. The Post-Dispatch 
and the Globe-Democrat saying that gambling flour- 
ishes here under protection only brings more gamblers 
here with money to pay for protection, or, failing to 
receive protection, to operate secretly and more des- 
perately without it. That the scarlet woman is over- 
running respectable neighborhoods is true, but it is 
true because the people who protest are opposed to the 
police even trying to keep the women in certain sec- 
tions. 

This city has had a terrible dose of fool reform 
by various sensationalists. It is now getting a dose of 
reform that multiplies and strengthens the evils thun- 
dered against. The worst of the matter is that most 
of the agitation is bogus, that it is unjust to square 
and decent officials, that it is carried on by newspapers 
for revenue only, that it is based on lies to achieve 
selfish personal and political ends, that it is, in so far 
as it is political or based upon private ambition or 


a desire to gratify personal enmity, insincere and ~ 


hypocritical, that it is a great immorality flourishing 
under the pretense of morality, and that it grows by 
what it feeds upon. Reform that is mistaken in its 
methods we may bear with, but there is nothing quite 
so intolerable as reform that is dishonest in motive, 
intolerant in spirit and tyrannical in method against 
decent people as well as against crooks. 


obs oly ole oh 
THE SPINNER 


By Mary Ainge De. Vere 


HE spinner twisted her slender thread 
T As she sat, and spun; 
“The earth and the heavens are mine,” she 
said, 
“And the moon and sun; 
Into my web the sunlight goes, 
And the breath of May— 
And the crimson life of the new-blown rose 


That was born to-day.” 


The spinner sang in the hush of noon, 
And her song was low, 

“Ah, morning, you pass away too soon, 
You are swift to go. 

My heart o’er-flows like a brimming cup 
With its hopes and fears— 

Love, come and drink the sweetness up 
Ere it turn to tears.” 


The spinner looked at the falling sun, 

“Is it time to rest? 

My hands are weary—my work is done, 
I have wrought my best— 

I have spun and woven with patient eyes, 
And with fingers fleet— 

Lo! where the toil of a lifetime lies 

In a winding sheet!” 
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A Monologue on 


Japan and Russia and Us. 

HE Japanese have shown themselves shiftier at 
T the start in the war with Russia. They have 
shown, too, that they appreciate the value of 
favorable press notices of their work. Most of the 
news we receive in this country comes from Japanese 
sources via English media of communication, and 
England is favorable to Japan. This makes for the 
greater glory of Nippon, but we should not be de- 
ceived by it. Russia is not beaten because her vessels 
move lumberingly in action and have not been effective 
against sudden attack. Russia isn’t quite as tricky on 
the water as she is in diplomacy. Russia isn’t fast in 
anything. Her methods are slow—slow as Fate. The 
war is not to be fought upon water, anyhow. It is 
on land that the Japanese are to be put to the test and 
under conditions of disadvantage, Russia can turn 
more soldiers into the fields where the battles are to be 
fought, and her army manceuvres are better than her 
navy’s. The Japanese will put up a good fight, but it 
seems probable that they will be done for in the long 
run, just as the Boers, despite their brilliancy in the 
earlier actions, were worn down and out and finally 
overpowered by the British in South Africa. By sheer 
strength Russia must, as it seems, overcome the skill 
of her rival, although the Yankee ingenuity of the 
Mikado’s men may protract the struggle indefinitely. 
All this speculation is conditioned, of course, upon 
the nations fighting it out between themselves. If 
England should intervene, the chances are that Russia 
would be hard pressed. And if England should inter- 
vene, it is not wholly impossible that the United States 
may find itself mixed up in the melee. It is significant 
of our peaceful intentions that Secretary of State Hay 
should have sent a note to the Powers designed to 
enforce a localization of the war and to minimize 
injury or danger to non-combatants. This meant 
China. If, as now appears, Russia and France resent 
our suggestion that the war be not made an occasion 
for encroachment upon the integrity of China, then 
for Russia to ignore our suggestion and protest would 
be to invite ill feeling upon the part of this country. 
In China the United States is rather looked up to 
as a protector, since the intervention on our part to 
save the empire from those who would partition it 
in the event of failure to meet harsh conditions in the 
matter of indemnity for the allies. We have come to 
look upon ourselves in the same light, and this govern- 
ment will, probably, not accept without resentment 
such an act as the ignoring of its suggestion in behalf 
of the celestial realm. In a way, too, this nation is 
committed against any disregard by the combatants 
of the rights of Korea, and if Russia should disregard 
United States opinion and suggestion in that quarter, 
there would be more trouble. The United States may 
become embroiled in the Russo-Japanese affair more 
easily than most of us imagine, and not the less easily 
from the fact that most of our sympathy is enlisted 
with the decidedly clever and idiosyncratically disin- 
genuous Japanese. Where the people’s sympathy turns 
it is difficult to keep the nation as a government from 
turning, too. The English and United States interests 
and sentiments are identical or almost so. The Eng- 
lish want Russia checked in the East, at all hazards, 
for Russian aggression threatens the. entire. Eastern 
realm of British power. Russia'is thought to have 
designs upon India, and indeed Russia has made: a 
move against Thibet which has had the effect of draw- 
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ing an English expedition to the land of the Dalai 
Llama. Russia aims to keep England busy in another 
quarter to keep her out of the imbroglio with Japan, 
but England feels much as if she might take a chance 
of interference when the United States is at one. with 
her on the subject of keeping back Russian aggression 
in China. The United States has tried, so far as it 
could, to confine the war to the territory in which 
it belongs, but that very effort might possibly result 
in the enlargement of the scope of the conflict. France 
would naturally side with Russia, having loaned Russia 
a great deal of money, but France doesn’t seem to 
count for much in the calculations of the experts in 
le haute politique. Germany’s attitude is more of a 
matter of concern. That attitude. is difficult to deter- 
mine. Naturally, Germany is inclined to take the side 
of opposition to France. Yet Germany also is natur- 
ally antagonistic, for business reasons, to England,-and 
might reason that it would help German trade and 
colonization schemes if Russia were to get the better 
of England in the Orient. Indeed, the better posted 
strategists of politics are of the opinion that Germany 
is more inclined to help Russia than to help Japan, 
especially if Russia is inclined, as has been hinted, to 
give Germany a shade of advantage in the matter-of a 
sphere of influence in China. Russia is “getting the 
worst of it” in the earlier sea fights and more so in 
the matter of having her position misrepresented in 
the news that is given out to the world, but Russia is 
somewhat torpid and moves like the bear, by which 
she is typified, slowly, but with immense momentum, 
nevertheless. And then we must remember Mr. Kip- 
ling’s characterization of dAdam-Zad, who, as we would 
say in America, is prone to “play possum.” It is 
unwise to take it for granted that Russia is almost 
out of the fighting already. The roseate reports of 
Japanese superiority should be very heavily discounted, 
and this country should beware of an excess of senti- 
mentalism in favor of Japan that may lead us into a 
position of being a catspaw for England in the Far 
East. Her far-flung battle line is thin in places and 
needs strengthening, and she doesn’t hesitate to color 
the news to win American sentiment to her own ends. 
There’s no reason why we should like Japan better than 
Russia. Russia has been a pretty good friend of ours 
when we needed a friend, and if Russia be an auto- 
cracy, that fact should not have much weight, since 
we should be wise enough to know that the time: has 
not yet arrived in the evolution of that country when 
it is for the better interests of the world that autocracy 
should give place to democracy. Russia will be no 
more our enemy in the days to be than England, if 
English influence should triumph in the triumph of 
Japan. We are showing just now that we have been 
too susceptible to the Japanese “jolly” that has been 
given us in the last score of years. The men of Nippon 
are not to be trusted too far. 
ols ole 
Mr. Hanna’s Successor. 


Now that Mark Hanna is dead, the question arises, 
who shall be the leader of the Republican party in 
campaign management. He was an unequaled organ- 
izer. Quay is the only man in the party who has been 
tried in the-position of leader of the forces in the field. 
He was a success, if an unscrupulous one; but Quay 
is old. It is the custom of the party to select for 
leader some man in whom the President ‘has -fullest 


confidence. Who is it, having the requisite qualities, 





By William Marion Reedy 


who can fill the place? The first guess would be 
Payne, the Postmaster General, but it is doubtful if, 
with the President’s well-known views upon the civil 
service, a man in that high station in the cabinet 
could serve, The President is not over-well liked by 
the “practical” men in his party. He has been at 
enmity more or less open with all of them. The 
closest man to him is Senator Cahot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, but Lodge for campaign manager would be 
ridiculous. The doughty Fairbanks will not do, since 
he is a candidate for Vice-President. There may be 
others available, but there is no man supremely fitted 
to carry out the application of the methods that grew 
up under Mr. Hanna’s administration. Mr. Hanna’s 
death is a great loss to his party. 
‘ pacifier. His tactics were never bungling. His meth- 
ods were never such as to be more than suspected of 
deviousness. At first the country thought him only a 
man who rose to. position through his boldness in 
capturing, holding and manipulating the negro dele- 
gates from the Southern States, but he was greater 
than that when he “managed” Reed out of the 
Speakership and into retirement, when he rid the 
party of Alger, when he succeeded even in curbing 
the obstreperousness of Roosevelt. It will be difficult 


He was a great 


to select a successor in whom the party will have the 
confidence it had in him. He was gifted for the work 
he did, so gifted that he almost made the world 
believe him a statesman greater than he was. He had 
a personal quality of charm that triumphed over all 
attempts by virulent partisans to make him out an 
ogre. He was a man who was respected by his oppo- 
nents and one who kept his skirts fairly clean, 
mauger the assaults of his political rivals, in doing a 
work generally admitted to be of necessity one in 
which ethical considerations are of scant weight as 
against the one great thing—results. 
well be grave over his removal. 


His party may 
It is a blow at its 
alignment, at its cohesiveness, at its solidarity. Mr. 
Roosevelt has lost a strong man—a man strong enough 
for a time to have been considered a possible and 
even probable rival for this year’s nomination to the 
Presidency. 


eke oe 
The Peace Tribunal. 


For many long years the world was at peace. 
Then the Peace Congress met at The Hague. There 
have been three wars of importance since, counting 
the present struggle between Russia and Japan. The 
peace tribunal is a mockery. It is all the greater 
mockery now that the man who organized it is in- 
volved in a war forced upon a spirited people by his 
own agents. 

we ob 
D. R. F. as a Fund Distributer. 


THERE never was anybody in American affairs quite 
as clever, in the Yankee sense of that word, as David 
R. Francis of St. Louis, Mo. He has just wheedled 
the American Congress out of more than four and a 
half ‘million dollars on a little talk that must excite 
the admiration of all the spell-binders from Kamloops, 
Kootenay to Key West. He borrowed it on gate 
receipts not yet received at a World’s Fair that may 
possibly burn down or blow away before the day of 
dedication. He borrowed it in the face of an oppo- 
sition based almost entirely upon the feelings of men 
in Congress who had hoped to have received conces- 
sions or appointments from the Fair for their friends. 
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The disappointed spoilsmen in Congress were a “tough 
lot” to go.against; but, David R. Francis just put 
the “comether” upon them again as he had done when 
he secured the first Fair appropriation. He hypno- 
tized the strict-constructionists of the laws. He lulled 
the suspicions of the watch-dogs of the treasury. 
He put up the finest and most meritorious confidence 
game that ever was played in this country. A less 
deft man would never have won his point. Of course 
it was all done in a good cause, but for all that it 
stands forth now and will stand forth as the most 
neatly contrived and brilliantly executed raid upon 
the treasury that this country of “smart” men has 
ever known. A man who can get the United States 
to make a bet of $4,600,000 upon his little game is a 
wonder of the age, in contemplation of whom all the 
get-rich-quick operators who ever lived may well be 
madly envious. The country will get its money back, 
barring accidents. The money was needed to make 
the country presentable in a great performance it has 
undertaken. It comes in handy in St. Louis just 
now, lightening the pressure most agreeably in many 
quarters. When the full significance of David R.’s 
feat dawns upon the country, I’m sure I don’t see 
what is going to prevent his apotheosis. In this com- 
mercialist age his achievement is enough almost to 
justify deification. It is something that pales the 
splendor even of recent achievements in Wall street 
financiering. It is a case of “getting the goods” that 
must uplift the soul of the whole dollar-devoted 
Nation. When the Democrats gather here next July 
and see David R. and think of this little coup of his, 
how are they going to resist the temptation to nominate 
him as their standard bearer? This deed of his will 
demonstrate to them that if he were President Wall 
street would be paralyzed between admiration of him 
and sheer dread. The people would rally around any 
man who could wheedle millions out of the government 
in three or four massive chunks, charm the States 
out of hundreds of thousands each, allure kings and 
emperors into large investments in his greatest show 
on earth, and even induce the Pope to send a special 
representative. Would the charge of impracticability 
so often urged against Democrats lie against such 
a man as the leader of that party? Not at all. 
Wouldn’t the man who could “cop the cush” from 
the Nation’s coffers so dextrously as David does be 
the man who could find ways and means for his 
party's campaign and also to get the other fellows 
out of office when he got in the White House? 
Wouldn’t a man like Francis be able to handle Senate 
and House as President of the country when he han- 
dled them in all their disgruntlement and worked them 
for his last bunch of millions as a simple President 
of a great show? How could the business interests 
go back upon him? What man “in favor of the old 
flag and an appropriation” could set his face against 
a man who could capture appropriations as David 
does? What tempestuous contemner of the money 
power would hesitate to follow a man who can pull 
money out of the treasury—that strong box of Wall 
street-—as David has done? What candidate ever 
before could say that he had turned loose into the 
hands of the whole people in about four years not 
less than $75,000,000 upon one deal—the St. Louis 
World’s Fair? Talk about making money plentiful— 
would Mr. Bryan’s divine ratio have done any better 
than Mr. Francis’ World’s Fair scheme? How can 
they beat Our Dave? Beat him? They can’t even 


tie him. 
abs ob 
A Scientist Hoaxed. 
Tue Fortnightly Review is exploiting a literary 
find—a poem called “Leonanie,” said to have been 
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written by Edgar Allan Poe. It is vouched for by 
Alfred Russell Wallace, the scientist who doesn't 
believe in vaccination or in the heliocentric theory 
of the universe. As might be expected of such a 
mistaken heresiarch of science, the “Leonanie” poem 
is not a production of Poe’s mind. It is a clever imi- 
tation of Poe’s style and the author of the parody— 
though it is a copy of too high a sort to be called a 
parody—is none other than James Whitcomb Riley. 
Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s acceptance of this im- 
posture, when there was proof that it was such to be 
obtained in abundance in the papers of the United 
States, shows that Mr. Wallace is not characterized 
by the scientific spirit of inquiry prior to declaration 
of convictions. The opinion of a man who accepts 
a bogus Poe poem is not likely to be worth much 
when he .sets himself up as an opponent of fairly 
well established hypotheses in the realm of physiology, 
physics and astronomy. . Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace 
is the victim of a clever hoax, a long-ago boyish trick 
of “the Hoosier poet,” otherwise known, not inaptly, 
as “the American Bobby Burns.” 
eh ob 


Hawes’ Qualifications. 


Mayor James A. Reep of Kansas City seems to 
have the call upon the Democratic nomination for 
Governor just now. But he will not be in the lead 
for long. The candidate who will last longest and 
wear the best in the great Democratic fight is Harry 
B. Hawes. Mr. Hawes has St. Louis behind him. 
He is the sort of man whom the country people will 
like better the more they see of him and the more they 
study his record. If the country Democrats have any 
gratitude, they must be grateful to Mr. Hawes. He 
is the man responsible more than any other for the 
fact that the St. Louis Democratic majority has gone 
up in a way to offset the going down of the majority 
in the State outside of the city. He has given St. 
Louis clean government, efficient officers. He has 
never been allied with the forces of corruption. He 
has never been accused of party treachery or personal 
forgetfulness of the faithful. He has made his fight 
against Republicans and not against his own party. 
He was the first man in St. Louis to throw great Ed 
Butler and sit upon him and keep him down when 
men who are now calling Mr. Hawes, Butler’s “hired 
man” were afraid to look the old boss in the face. 
Mr. Hawes it was who cleaned out the corruption in 
the old city committee and he followed this up by 
leading in the cleaning out of Republican rascality. 
Mr. Hawes has been assailed by Republicans—for 
beating them. There could be no stronger recom- 
mendation to the Democracy than this, especially when 
the man so recommended has a straight record of 
effort for the betterment of the public service. Mr. 
Hawes is the ablest man in the race for the Governor- 
ship. He is the most courageous man in the race. 
He is as clean as he is strong. He has given St. 
Louis good service in its police force. He has had 
a hand in improving the service in every department 
in the City Hall. His attack upon the corporations’ 
pet law—the special jury law—shows he isn’t the 
man the corporations want. His work against the 
money-sharks and the illegal pool-rooms shows how 
he stands towards the people. It is said he is the 
machine candidate, but he isn’t. He’s too big for the 
machine to like him. The machine would prefer 
the present Circuit Attorney to Mr. Hawes—the for- 
mer is more oleaginous and exigently expedient. When 
the people get right down to thinking about the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial fight they will figure out that 
Mr. Hawes is the most available man for the reason 
that he is the ablest man and the least objectionable, 
either as a party man or a public officer. Every State 


-general, turning things topsy turvy. 


politician that the Democrats want to put out of 
business dreads the possibility of the nomination of 
Mr. Hawes, and this will be made plain before the 
battle for the nomination progresses much farther. 


ob eb 


The Genius of Journalism. 


THE new journalism is making itself a nuisance 
in London. Certain publications sent out men 
to hide medals or other tokens in certain sections of 
the metropolis, and then the papers print in their 
news columns elaborately vague clews to the location 
of the hidden tokens, and offer money prizes to such 
of the public as may find the “plants” and bring them 
to the publication office. The result is that the read- 
ers of snippet literature are abroad in the city dig- 
ging for treasure. They are tearing up streets and 
sidewalks, ripping open sewers, pulling down gutter 
spouts, dislocating steps, undermining walls, excavat- 
ing private gardens, burglarizing basements, and, in 
The authori- 
ties have been called upon to fine the treasure hunt- 
ers for trespass, for defacing private property, and for 
obstructing the highways. Pedestrians upon the 
walks, and horses upon the roads have fallen into ex- 
cavations made by the diggers, and sustained injuries 
that have resulted in damage suits. Professional 
burglars and house thieves have plied their occupa- 
tions more openly than ever, and when apprehended 
have protested that they were only readers of the 
tit-bit press intent upon following the published clews 
to buried treasure. This sort of thing was begun in 
Paris, where it seemed, temporarily, to transform the 
population into an aggregation of ragpickers and 
petty marauders, until suppressed by the police au- 
thorities. Then it was copied as a fad in London, 
and we may shortly expect it to appear in violent 
form in this country. It is a logical development of 
the now current puzzle story in the daily papers, 
wherein are certain mysteries embedded for the dis- 
covery of which money prizes are offered. Great is 
modern journalism! Soon we may expect that it will 
be sending lady reporters, indéstinguishable from 
other ladies out upon the streets with five-dollar 
gold pieces in their mouths, said gold pieces to be the 
property of any man who may be fortunate enough to 
kiss the carriers of the coin. This will be a picnic 
for Jack-the-I<issers. The way to get the coin will 
be to kiss every lady that may happen along any thor- 
oughfare that may be indicated as the route of pro- 
gress of the coin-carrying females. 

oe Qe 
Is It a Lottery? 

Wit the postal authorities tell us whether the lo- 
cally prevalent schemes whereby certain publishers of- 
fer prizes for closest guesses to the attendance upon 
the World’s Fair, and practically sell the right to 
guess in connection with subscriptions to certain 
publications, is or is not a lottery? Why doesn’t the 
master of the Grand Jury indict the owner or owners 
of the Star or the Woman’s Magazine? Is “graft” all 
right if a newspaper publisher is the grafter? There's 
a law against lotteries. The guessing contest is a 
Enforce the law. 

ob eb 
The War on Hand Books. 

THe Post-Dispatch is a good and fairly sensible 
newspaper. The Post-Dispatch is greatly exercised 
that hand-books are being made in this city upon rac- 
ing, and that some hundreds of people put bets upon 
horses by way of those handbooks. Isn’t it terrible? 
wy should the Post-Dispatch print’ racing 

pe,’ why does that paper publish “selections”: or 
“tips” of “win” and “place” and “show” horses if 
the “selections” or “tips” are not to be played? Why 


lottery. 
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does the Post-Dispatch incite to gambling, and then 
clamor for the suppression of gambling? Racing is a 
gambling game. Why record the results of races 
and the gossip of the race track, and the “form” of 
horses to enable bettors to do their own handicapping? 
There is no better tout for the pool room or the hand- 
book than the newspaper. The newspaper “form 
sheet” is part of every hand-bookie’s equipment. Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the Post-Dispatch, is as 
much a violator of the laws that may exist against 
pool-selling as Markie Gumberts or Tom Flynn. This 
newspaper crusade against book-making is a farce 
and a fake. The authorities cannot suppress hand- 
books or pool rooms so long as the newspapers every 
day publish sheets” and “tips,” and 
their gossip of the tracks and stables as an induce- 
ment to men and women to lay wagers upon the races. 
The papers “cap” for the game and then knock the 
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A Queer Prosecutor. 


their “form 


game. 


Ir there be some few people who profess to think 
that a prominent alleged boodler “got to” the very 
energetic prosecutor and “fixed it” so that the case 
against him should be presented with a defect great 
enough to nullify the supposedly pretended effort to 
convict, who is responsible? The man who has been 
for about two years assiduously inculcating suspicion 
of the honesty of everybody is not in a position to 
complain if a public so instructed is not averse to a 
thought that the inculcator himself has been “reached” 
by influences of one kind or another. The people 
are not to blame if they are ready to believe of any- 
one in Missouri that the boodlers have “got” him, 
when they have been so persistently told that boodle 
is all powerful. When a prosecutor of boodlers is a 
candidate for office, and when his prosecution of a 
man designated as a boss boodler collapses through 
a trial-error that would not have been committed by a 
six months’ practitioner, and when the alleged boss 
boodler is the deadly enemy of the most formidable 
candidate against the prosecutor, and when the al- 
leged boss boodler is supposed to be powerful enough 
to weaken the force of the strongest delegation possi- 
ble of capture by the prosecutor’s rival, and when 
immediately upon the acquittal of the alleged boss 
boodler through the prosecutor’s strangely weakened 
prosecution, there suddenly develops an antagonism 
upon the part of the acquitted towards the candidacy 
of the man who contests for honors with the prose- 
cutor,—what are we to suppose? The richest and 
most powerful of all the indicted alleged boodlers gets 
off scot free through two slip-shod trials. This rich- 
est and most powerful of the indicted is immediately 
active against the interests of the man his late prose- 
cutor would most like to defeat and destroy. Is sus- 
picion unwarranted? Hardly so, when the prosecutor 
has been telling us for so long that there is no honesty 
to speak of in politics. When the man who asperses 
the honesty of the Supreme Court for its reversal of 
his cases, suddenly loses a big, strong case before a 
petit jury because of a failure to present evidence 
that he had, or should have had, absolutely necessary 
to make the case clear and. plain, is it utterly out of 
reason for common people to harbor the thought that 
there may be a blow-hole somewhere in the prosecu- 
tor’s honesty? The prosecutor might. not take money 
to forget to present certain evidence, but he might 
take a bunch of votes for a gubernatorial nomination, 
or the promise of the votes, from a defendant suppos- 
edly able to deliver the goods. The prosecutor has 
told us so frequently that men are such a small breed 
that it is only natural to attribute to him some of the 
smallness of the genus. The only testimony we have 
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that the trial of the alleged boss boodler was ably 
and carefully and honestly conducted by the prosecu- 
tor is testimony from the acquitted defendant. That 
testimony, under the circumstances, is hardly to be 
accepted as unimpeachable. 
ab 
Jai Alai. 

TuHerE’s a great journalistic furor over gambling 
in St. Louis just now. How about the Jai Alai con- 
cessions at the World’s Fair? Jai Alai is the great 
gambling game of Havana. It was the Jai Alai game 
at Havana that was said to have given Gen. Wood 
his $8,000 silver service. The Jai Alai promoters 
have been expending some money in St. Louis. They 
have secured exceedingly able attorneys. They have 
told wonderful tales of the size of their “graft”? when 
they shall have gotten it to going. Théy are pre- 
paring to operate, more or less, under World’s Fair 
protection. Why do not the virtuous dailies take a 
crack at the Jai Alai game—a gambling “snap” to 
which there has latterly been nothing comparable in 
this country? Are all the smaller gamblers to be shut 
out in the interest of the Jai Alai concession and a 
big gambling syndicate? 

ok bh 
Mail Carriers’ Pay. 

THERE seems to be a disposition among the off- 
cials at Washington to turn down the request of the 
rural mail carriers for increase of salary, on the ground 
that the system which has been of such vast impor- 
tance to the farmer has already become too expensive. 
This is a penny wise and pound foolish policy, and 
it threatens this branch of the postal service with at 
least serious hindrance. Carriers cannot get along 
on the present salary of $600 a year, and maintain 
their horses and vehicles. Many of them have ac- 
tually lost money on the job, and more than 2,000 of 
them have resigned in disgust since the service was 
instituted. Nearly all the others are merely holding 
on in the hope Congress will increase their pay. If 
it doesn’t, they, too, will probably quit the job. Strange 
to say, the farmers in all States are with the car- 
riers, being fully cognizant of their expenses, diffi- 
The carriers do not ask a 
lump sum increase, but a progressive one. They 
want $600 the first year, $750 the second and $850 the 
third and every year thereafter. By this system 
they argue that the new routes would have a chance 


culties and hardships. 


to develop, while the carrier’s pay is increasing. If 
rural free delivery is to be stopped because of its ex- 
pensiveness, why not stop the city postal work, which 
has been building up a magnificent deficit for years? 
ale els 
School Board and the Teachers. 

THE Mrrror has lately been in receipt of commu- 
nications from some of its lady readers complaining 
that the Board of Education is discriminating against 
home talent in the selection of the staff of instructors 
and assistants. The charge is made that the prefer- 
ence is given to the graduates of many outside institu- 
tions, and that in many instances men are appointed 
where women could do the work. These complaints 
have also been made by St. Louis teachers to mem- 
bers of the Board, and it seems that the protestants 
are inclined to accuse that body of following a poli- 
cy inimical to women teachers, and especially to those 
graduates of our own schools. As a matter of fact, 
the Board has no power in the premises. The law 
vests the appointive power in Superintendent Soldan, 
and says the Board must confirm his selections. If 
such details as the selection and appointment of teach- 
ers were a part of the duties of the Board, members 
declare they would have to devote all their time to it, 
and this could not be done under the present system 
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As to 
the relative merits of women and men teachers, the 
Board has never debated the subject, but it quite gen- 
erally agrees with Superintendent Soldan that men 


of non-partisan, unpaid board management. 


should be at the head of every public school as 
principals, if for no other purpose, than the insur- 
ance of discipline among the pupils. One member of 
the Board, in discussing the subject recently, said: 
“Why should we notice these complaints about the 
teaching staff. We are not conducting the schools 
for the teachers, but for the public, and if the people 
are satisfied with the progress of their children, it 
As to 


the charge that women are the victims of discrimi- 


would seem that good teachers are chosen.” 


nation, it seems to be groundless, for only recently 
Superintendent Soldan appointed a number of them 
as assistants in the schools, and, moreover, it is 
known that he is in favor of establishing a normal 
school where St. Louis could educate its own in- 


ole ok 


Citizens of the Imagination. 


structors. 


TALK about strenuosity in the White House! If 
William Randolph Hearst should get there, wouldn't 
the mansion be a happy home, filled with such “citi- 
zens of the imagination” as Happy Hooligan, Alphonse 
and Gaston, and Mr. Pewee, to say nothing of the 
Katzenjammer kids and Buster Brown, et id genus 
omne, of all of whom he is the actual or putative pro- 
genitor ? 


oe ce 
Garvin for President. 

In many of the ultra Democratic papers, like the 
Public, of Chicago, the Star of San Francisco, the 
Commoner of Lincoln, there are very complimentary 
notices of Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island, in connec- 
tion with the Democratic nomination for President. 
They say that he is available from the standpoint of 
expediency as well as of principle. He has been 
twice elected Governor of his State. I wonder how 
many Democrats, outside of the ultras who are more 
than Democrats, are aware of the existence of Gov. 
Garvin or know of anything he has done. There is 
not a mention of him in any of the larger Democratic 


papers. He is near Tammany, but Tammany’s 
leader, Murphy, has never heard of him. Boston 
papers have not discovered him. New England 


Democrats may know of him, but they are not saying 
much. Garvin is more obscure even than Mr. Bry- 
an was when he arose at Chicago and made the 
speech about the cross of gold and crown of thorns. 
Gov. Garvin, I take it, has strong single tax leanings, 
with tendencies towards correlated movements. He 
is, to judge by the way his friends speak of him, a 
strong, upright, able man, but it is rather queer to 
realize that there can be a Democratic presidential 
possibility who is so completely unknown to or ig- 
nored by those elements in the party with whom the 
general public is familiar. The hero of quite a large 
number of very good people may be, speaking of the 
whole country, or even of a party, an unknown, and 
at that, he may be a much greater man than half-a- 
hundred men whose names and faces are familiar to 
the reading population: How many people who 
read this paragraph know more of Gov. Garvin than 
is contained in the meager information here given? 
ak ob 
A Book to Read. 

WHEN you are rummaging the book stores for some- 
thing to read, if you come across a book entitled 
“Personalia,” by “Sigma,” just take it along. It 
isn’t a story, and it doesn’t set forth a new theory 
of society. It is simply a bundle of delightful remi- 
niscences of important passages in literature, art, poli- 
tics, controversy, science, in England during the 
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The people you meet make up a 
You don’t 
You see them in undress, through the 
You get fas- 


last forty years. 
glorious gallery. meet them on dress 
parade either. 
eye of a shrewd and witty observer. 
cinating side-lights on epochal events and world- 
shaking movements. You get a sheaf of uniquely 
flavored anecdotes of men in their habit as they lived. 
And the book has that stamp of truth which was 
missing from the only book to which it is to be com- 
pared, the fake “Englishman in Paris.” It seems 
impossible even to guess who “Sigma” may be, but 
whomsoever he is, or may be she, the person is to be 
envied an acquaintanceship larger than and almost 
as distinguished as the company we meet in the rem- 
iniscences of Barry Cornwall. To the well-read 
man or woman these “personalia” make a treat in read- 
ing of the most pleasurable sort, for they have savor 
of the real beings and of actual life in a circle made 
up of not a few of the immortals of the Victorian 
period. 


ok -b 


Playing Deep Politics. 

Mr. Cuartes I. Murpuy continues to reiterate 
that Cleveland is “the Moses to lead the Democrats 
out of the wilderness.” Mr. Murphy is the leader 
of Tammany. What a change of heart has come 
over the Tiger! I wonder if the rehabilitation of 
Bourke Cockran in lammany’s good graces means that 
he is in training for a great speech at the National 
Convention, at the proper time, lauding Grover as 
gloriously as he roasted him in 1892. Tammany 
doesn’t like Cleveland, but Tammany is expedient, 
above all things else. Can it be that Tammany, 
knowing Cleveland will not run, is only sticking to 
him to force the National opposition to Tammany 
into showing its hand for some other candidate? Tam- 
many wants to trade in the convention. It wishes 
to stay solid against the Bryan influence, but it doesn't 
want to tie itself up with a candidate who has a 
chance for nomination, lest its support injure the 
chances of such a man with the octopus-hating Dem- 
ocrats of the West and Northwest. Tammany is 
playing high class politics and Tammany is not far 
ahead of the managers in Missouri who have launched 
the Cockrell boom. ‘The big solid delegations are 
to be held steady for some candidate other than Bry- 
an or a Bryanite, so that there will be no stampede. 
There is no telling how many candidates may be put 
The sudden growth of the 
They 


up in the convention. 
Hearst boom has warned the older leaders. 
want to be prepared against something similar in the 
case of a man like Gen. Miles or Admiral Dewey. 
With Bryan out of the question by his own admis- 
sion, and Cleveland in like case, it is clear that the 
Democratic nomination will be decided by caucus, 
rather than on the convention floor. The big State 
delegations want to hold down the smaller ones with 
favorite sons, in caucus. The leaders of the big 
delegations, therefore, would like to have as many 
favorite sons as possible before the convention. Then 
there would be more chance to promise things in 
the event of the election of the nominee. The Bry- 
an sympathizers are being outgeneraled. There is 
but one thing that can save them, and that is for Mr. 
Bryan to come out squarely and declare either for 
His strength must 

His influence is 
“scattering” column. Mr. 


himself or some other person. 

be consolidated or he is a “goner.” 
being dissipated in the 
Bryan should be. a boss to the limit. One word from 
him for someone would be powerful. He becomes 
anemic and ridiculous when he is only “ferninst” any- 
thing and everything and everybody. Now is his 
time to do something, like Czsar crossing the Rubi- 


(Continued on Page Eleven.) 


The Mirror 


St. Louis and 


the Southwest 


By Wm. M. Fenwick 


IXTY-EIGHT years ago, on February 23d, a 
handful ‘of men laid down their lives, in the 
heroic fight of the Alamo, for the Liberty of 

the Nation of Texas. In one of the most superbly 
tragic fights illuminating the pages of history the 
way was paved for the addition of more than one 
hundred and. seventy millions of acres to Uncle Sam’s 
domain, and the world’s attention first called to the 


Southwest. 


Since that memorable birth the Southwest has 
steadily progressed and become something more than 
In area little has been added since 
boundaries have 


a sounding name. 
the annexation of Texas, but the 
been clearly defined to include Southwest Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, Indian and Oklahoma Territories, 
Arizona and New Mexico, and with the material 
growth and prosperity of the whole region the South- 
west now has a definite meaning to the country at large. 
In the passing years it has piled up a record of wealth 
in crops, in iron, in coal, in oil, in fact, in all the 
earth yields, and such a record it is that the world 
has marveled at its extraordinary richness. With all 
the natural advantages, the Southwest has, it could 
not long escape the attention of your average Ameri- 
can. Like the man from Missouri he had to be shown, 
but after he came and saw the lay of the land he 
stayed and became a permanent settler. The rail- 
roads paved the way. The vanguard of settlers came 
in on the first train. As fast as new lines have been 
built linking various portions of the Southwest, set- 
tlers have poured in and towns have grown almost 
Since 1897 the Southwest has harvested 
The value of these crops 


over night. 
the full measure of crops. 
has wrought a magical change in the conditions of 
the farmer and merchant. It has attracted the at- 
tention’ of homeseekers and investors; new records 
are being made in the increase of population; new en- 
terprises are being developed; new territory is being 
opened: All this is identical with increased earn- 
ings for the railroad, the manufacturer and the 


jobber. 


At the portals of the Southwest stands St. Louis. 
It is the largest city in the whole Southwest, and at 
once the mart and market of the entire section. Her 
drummers have frequently worn a path for the rail- 
roads to follow, and the railroads in turn have pushed 


out and enlarged the field. In the past few years 


The Dream a 


EAR love, for nothing less than thee 

[) Would I have broke this happy dream; 
It was a theme 

Tor reason, much too strong for fantasy. 
Therefore thou waked'st me wisely; yet 
My dream thou brokest not, but continued’st it. 
Thou art so true that thoughts of thee suffice 
To make dreams truths, and fables histories ; 
Enter these arms, for since thou thought’st it best 
Not to dream all my dream, let’s act the rest. 


As lightning, or a taper’s light, 
Thine eyes, and not thy noise waked me; 


statistics show that a greater number of miles of rail- 
road have been built in the Southwest than in any 
other section of the country. Hardly a mile has been 
built in the Southwest but has connected St. Louis 
with a new and profitable field. The railroads have 
shown a proper interest in St. Louis. Look at Okla- 
homa, with its immense wealth of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Hardly a county of it looked to St. Louis as 
a market or a source of supplies before the railroad 
poster announced the line open to St. Louis. —In- 
dian Territory, Texas and even far off Arizona and 
New Mexico are each year being bound closer to St. 
Louis by these bands of steel. 

The railroads have broadened the field, and it is 
“up to” the merchant, the manufacturer and the jobber 
to hold his own against outside competition. Sen- 
timentally, St. Louis is strong in the Southwest, and 
it behooves our merchants to “copper” it in every 
legitimate way. The average Southwesterner is as 
familiar with the Veiled Prophet’s Parade, as he is 
with his own county fair. He comes to St. Louis 
once or twice a year to buy goods, and brings his 
family to see the sights. He is coming to the World’s 
Fair, and he is coming strong. Not solely because 
it is to be a big show, but because he is interested in 
St. Louis. 
of the times. He reads his daily paper—a St. Louis 
paper, nine times out of ten—and keeps posted. He 
is becoming more and moré a business man. He no 
longer takes the word of the buyer on the prevailing 
quotations on wheat, corn, hogs or other farm pro- 
duce. He knows beforehand and trades according- 
ly. In the same way he is posted on the prices of 
boots and shoes, of cotton goods, and millinery, and if 
the fellow from Chicago has a lower price, the one 
from St. Louis is pretty apt to go as low if he would 
capture the order. 

St. Louis should have all this Southwest trade. 
Through the Interstate Merchants’ Association, the 
Business Men’s League, and other kindred organiza- 
tions, a very great deal of missionary work has been 
done, and much good accomplished. “With the ad- 
vantage, in most instances of better freight rates, of 
more direct railroad lines and the natural affinity of 
its people, St. Louis should control the trade of the 
Southwest, and prosper year by year in proportion 
to the growth and prosperity of the finest land the 
sun shines on—the Great Southwest. 


By Dr. John Donne 


Yet I thought thee 
—For thou lovest truth—an angel, at first sight ; 
But when I saw thou saw’st my heart, 
And knew’st my thoughts beyond an angel’s art, 
When thou knew’st what | 
knew’st when 


dreamt, when thou 
Excess of joy would wake me, and camest then, 
I must confess, it could not choose but be 


Profane, to think thee any thing but thee. 


Coming and staying show’d thee, thee, 
But rising makes me doubt, that now 
Thou art not thou. 


The Southwesterner is keeping abreast’ 
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The Dead City 


Translated for the Mirror From the French of 
Georges Rodenbach by Richard von Appiano 


(“The Dead City” is one’of a’cycle of sketches, entitled ‘In 
the ‘Twilight,”’ by Georges Rodenbach, a Belgian. This ‘*’dead”’ 
city is Bruges, ] 

FEW days ago they had arrived in the dead 
A city. Their departure from Paris had been 
like an abrupt flight. They had suddenly 
taken courage. They were thoroughly tired of those 
lies and dissimulations, those short meetings and cur- 
sory kisses, in short, of the whole misére of adultery. 
Every true love is ashamed of it, like a king, who, 
to save himself, goes in rags. And their love was 
true and noble, and should be able to acknowledge it 
frankly. She wished to leave her husband and he 
his wife, for their evil star would have it that they 
both were unhappily married. Therefore they de- 
_ sired to better their fate. And so they had fied. 

Now, at last, they possessed each other! And here 
they found all they had desired; a new country for 
their new life. Everything began anew; nothing lay 
behind them. They felt like newly married people, 
like a happ$ pair, contented with themselves and 
with the exclusiveness of every deep passion, demand- 
ing loneliness and that quietude where it hears noth- 
ing but itself. 

So they came to select a dead city, far away in 
the north and in the fog, which had become fashion- 
able through books and through the enthusiasm of the 
tourists. It seemed to be so far, and it was so near. 
Hardly a day of railroad travel, and they possessed 
each other again. At the same time Paris had slid 
away behind them, and so had their past. O, this 
sudden contrast between home and abroad! Every- 
thing here was so different, the people on the streets, 
the houses, the color of the air and the sky above the 
roofs, a low, deep-hanging sky with sharply outlined 
clouds, just like a painting. A. background 
without a parallel, a fine, silver-gray atmosphere, and 
the rust of ages on the ancient walls, a whole irides- 
cent miracle for a painter’s eyes. He had intended 
to work quietly here, to transfix the incomparable 
views of the old city. It was an original theme! 
What a glory to paint all this! 

The lovers had quartered themselves in an old 
hotel on the market-place, opposite the clock-tower. 
They had put up there because it looked so antique 
with its corbel-stepped gable and its newly-pointed 
front of red brick underneath, every joint showing 
fresh and white. Moreover they had read that, sixty 
years ago, the great Michelet had stopped there. He, 
who had written such radiant and delicate words of 
love and woman, would be at their side, invisible; 
his image, once reflected by these same mirrors, would 
hover about them, smiling, like a benevolent guardian 
spirit. 

O the sweetness of these first days, uninterrupted- 
ly spent together! At last they owned each other! 
They began to comprehend each other. They also 
began to understand the city. It was a deep intoxica- 
tion. 

But is not 
true happiness always monotonous? They sauntered 
along the canals, where a lifeless water dreams. Some- 
times, from a bridge, they beheld themselves in this 
Water: an empty flood showing nothing but their 
own reflection. 


The days floated away monotonously. 


Their faces clung close to- 
gether, but they were very pale, very far away, in a 
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distance, like that of their past and their memories 
They looked so sad in this mirror! It was 
as if they were grieved to be only a reflection, a 
fleeting image, trembling on the water and swallowed 


oft tt. 


up by it. 


A deep melancholy seemed to be in suspense every- 
And their love seemed to receive its share 
of it; it became more languid and more affectionate. 
It was something like the love felt before parting. 
In was like the love in a country full of war, or in a 
A love, challenged by the 
The city 


where. 


city full of pestilence. 
nearness of death. For here was Death. 
was like a very sanctuary of Death. 


Every day he wished to go to work. 


side-panels—all masterpieces of the 
whose fingers touched God like those of the priests! 
They had painted as one prays. 


What could be attempted after them? The vanity 
Add to that 
the goad of ambition, the futility of time, the cruelty 
of life, having less pity on creatures than on things, 
and preserving all these painted faces, while .those 


of the undertaking was too evident. 


of flesh and blood became—the Lord knows what un- 


recognizable dirt and dust! 


The two lovers spent their days loitering about. 
Sometimes they found themselves in a church. 
But even there the spell of death was present. 
The floor was covered with large, flat tomb-stones. 
Bishops, founders, famous parishioners slept under 
them; their names, titles, dates of birth or of death 
effaced, step by step, by the tread of the centuries. 
They felt as if their love was marching’ over 
Death. 

In the nights even, when kiss followed kiss, they 
sometimes became frightened by the sound of the 
chimes, vibrating down from the clock-tower oppo- 
site, every quarter-hour. Tones, slow and undefined, 
which seemed to come from afar, from their child- 
hood, from the womb of time. It was like the fall 
of a withered bunch of flowers, like an autumn of 
sounds, shedding its dead leaves over the city. 

The lovers listened disquieted, alarmed. 
es ceased. 


Their kiss- 
Did the religious city resent their love? 
Perhaps, their glowing life, in these still hours, was 
challenging Death, the ruler of the place? Hesitating- 
ly their lips again sought each other, after the last 
vibration died away. And long afterwards - their 
kisses had an after-taste like cold ashes. 

The chimes, too, had a dispiriting influence, like 
the nearness of death. She grew weary. And 
it had been her idea to come to this place. All lov- 
ers have this longing for loneliness, to live for them- 
selves only. They mutually create a new world, 
which contains only two people, themselves. But 
these two had not counted Death in—Death suddenly 
interposing himself here. 
walking over Death. 
was incessantly dying. 


Yes, their love was 
Everything in that dead city 

She, as a luxurious 
Parisienne, was past-mistress in all perceptions of 


But—after 
all—why produce and create, in this calm, where ev- 
erything crumbled away? With exultation he had 
contemplated the paintings of the old masters, treas- 
ured here; triptychs of the annunciation and the cru- 
cifixion, reliquaries with medallions, as fine as minia- 
tures, and portraits of the donors, kneeling, on the 
old painters, 





? 


odor, possessing an acute discernment, a subtilized 
development of the olfactory nerves. 

Here everything exhaled the odor of death. 

The ancient walls along the canals exuded it. It 
was a salty odor, like drying tears! The fronts of the 
ancient houses, with their water-stains, reminded one 
of poison-blotches. The churches were pervaded by 
a musty odor of mold, stale incense and faded altar- 
cloths, decaying in the sacristy, perhaps in a chest, 
the key of which had been lost for centuries. The 
same death-smell spread itself over all the city, as if 
they had been opening sarcophagi, or the ancient 
tomb of time. 

She suffered from this persistent odor, daily tak- 
ing away more of her joy of life. Above all, her 
lover seemed to grow colder toward her and toward 
everything else. Their kisses became rarer. The 
chimes did not trouble them any more at night. They 
did not sleep any more arm in arm; their love lay 
between them, as cold and immovable as the water of 
the canals between their lining-walls of stone. 

Perceiving his aimless ennui she asked him: , 

“Why don’t you work?” 


” 


“To-morrow,” was the answer. 

He always answered “to-morrow.” He made 
plans, chose a good point, even began a sketch, but 
stopped soon and postponed it to another time. He 
felt no desire for work—he who had entertained such 
great hopes of work here, who at first had been be- 
side himself with this arrangement of canals, avenues 
of trees and towers under a silver-gray sky which had 
no parallel! To reproduce these tints! To become the 
painter of this dead city, like Turner of Venice. 

This city was made for modern art, the very ideal 
for plein-air painting. So he thought, in the begin- 
ning. But the longer he dwelt in it, the more he 
admired and adored the patrician art of the old mas- 
ters, the more he succumbed to its influence, as if 
through some magic spell. The tones deepened on 
his palette as if those great dead had cast their shad- 
ows over it. The lines of his drawing stiffened. He, 
too, began to paine Virgins, gold-weighers and donors. 
He imitated the old masters. Soon he was copying 
them. He felt it a kind of sacrilege to have, here, 
another art-ideal than theirs. Was it not laugha- 
ble—to try and retain one’s personality among them? 
Was it not as piteous as a candle burning in the sun- 
shine? The painter was vanquished. Here 
also the dead triumphed, and Death was victor over 
Life. . . . The dead city made the new art with- 
er, as it had withered the new love. 

The two lovers grew more and more disillusioned 
She looked so 


with themselves, with everything. 


changed. He was cross and weary. ... He 
said nothing and complained about nothing, but in 
Secretly his old life 


If his companion happened to mention 


his eyes glowed home-sickness. 
lured him. 
Paris, he quickly interrupted her, as if to escape a 
temptation which he did not feel himself strong 
A great estrangement 
arose between them. The bonds uniting them seemed 


enough to withstand. 


to become loosened; they grew indifferent one to the 
other. And how had they been athirst, in the months 
of their clandestirie love, to possess each other, unre- 
strained, to see nothing but themselves! Still, noth- 
ing had happened; neither had disappointed the oth- 
er by the unlimited intimacy of their common life. 
Nothing had given offence: there had been no quarrel. 

What, then, ailed them? Now he frequently went 
out, and always alone. He slunk away for 
a whole afternoon at a time, returned late and re- 
tired without saying a word. One evening he said 
he had received a letter from Paris. His picture- 
dealer was writing him on an important matter, re- 
quiring his presence. 









ee 








“Don’t lie! You don’t love me any more. © You 


want to leave me!” she said, dejected, but without 
any inward emotion; only sad, as one feels in the 
presence of the inevitable. 

He did not even try to deny it. 

“It is all the fault of the city!” he sighed. 


“It is not our fault,’ the woman agreed, with him. 


Woman’s Virtues That are 


The Mirror 


“Here Death is stronger than Love,” she said, pale 
and mournful. 

Then for a long time they sat still and meditated 
over the dead city, over their dead passion, and over 
They had, by the very excess of their 
And now, like 


themselves. 
love, brought Death into their souls. 
Lazarus, were they awakened, and each must begin a 


new life—apart. 


Vices 


By Dorothy Dix 


T is the custom to portray the ideal woman as an 
angel with flowing garments and outstretched 
wings. This is poetic license. If the real, ev- 

ery-day conception of the perfect woman were ex- 

pressed in art, it would be a mush poultice. 

This might not be picturesque, but it would be real- 
ism, for in the popular fancy the ideal woman exists 
as a flabby compound that can be run into any kind 
of mold, and flavored up to suit any taste. She is a 
being who is all softness and soothing tenderness 
and pity. She is a creature whose sacred mission in 
life is to apply a healing mass of excuses to the abra- 
sions on our vanity, and draw the sting out of our 
failures, and we feel that she is never such an orna- 
ment to her sex as when she is shedding vicarious 
tears over somebody else’s troubles. 

This delightful gelatinous, quality we call sympa- 
thy, and it is the common belief that it is one of the 
good things that cannot be overdone, and that a wom- 
an is admirable in proportion to the amount of it she 
possesses. Probably the most scathing criticism that 
can be offered upon a woman is to say that she is un- 
sympathetic. We all have a horror of a female mon- 
ster who condemns her husband for being lazy, instead 
of pitying the poor dear man for having to work; who 
demands to know that a beggar is really in want be- 
fore she gives, and declines to shed a tear over a hard- 
luck story until she knows whether it is true or not. 
Such a woman, we feel, may be all right, but she’s 
queer. On the contrary, when we hear of a neigh- 
bor that she is so sympathetic, we experience a nice, 
comfortable kind of feeling that she is _ perfectly 
wholesome, and easy to work, and we prepare to wel- 
come her to our hearts and tables at once. 

Now, it is one of the paradoxes of life that wom- 
an is always the victim of her virtues. This may re- 
sult from her chronic habit of overdoing things, and 
when she is good, of being too good for anything, or 
The 


generally her 


it may be just the general contrariness of fate. 
fact remains, however, that her best is 
worst, and that by the exercise of her noblest attri- 
butes she frequently does more harm in a minute 
than depravity could invent in a week. 

This is particularly true as regards sympathy— 
woman’s star virtue, her most potent charm, the one 
quality in which she honestly believes she approaches 
nearest to the angels. 


and loved her for it, but none the less it has been 


Men have praised her for it 


their undoing, for the undiscriminating sympathy of 
women has made more men cowards and sneaks and 
shirks and failures than every other cause combined. 
It is the anodyne that drugs conscience, and paralyzes 
effort, and condones dissipation, and as a first aid to 
shiftlessness and general worthlessness it has no 
equal. 

As a flagrant illustration of the result of woman’s 
beautiful pity, we have the professional mendicant al- 


ways with us. 


Thoughtful men organize systematic 


charities in order that the really needy may be suc- 
cored, and the dead-beat suppressed. Sympathetic 
women set their efforts at naught. Anybody who can 
shed a few tears can get money out of a woman. Any 
able-bodied man, with a touching story of being an 
orphan, can be sure of obtaining food and clothes and 
the price of a drink at any house where he can reach 
the mistress’ ear. Women never stop to investigate 
a story and find out whether the beggar’s tale of woe 
is true. They simply give. Their organ for being 
sorry is so big that it has crowded out the one for 
judging, and so all over the land woman is the patron- 
saint of the hobo and the deliberate encourager 
vagrancy. It is sad to think of it, but if it were 


not for the sympathy of women, thousands of robust 


of 


and healthy men and women would actually have to 
go to work. 

It is right and good that women should pity the 
sorrows of the poor, and do all in their power to aid 
them, but only the actually suffering should be given 
charity, and when a woman lets her sympathy run 
away with her judgment and gives to those who would 
rather beg than work, she is doing harm instead of 
good. The sight of a noble and sympathetic woman 
weeping over the sorrows of a poor widow who says 
she has seven small children, all under three years 
of age, who haven’t eaten a morsel in a week, is a 
beautiful and inspiring spectacle, but it would mean 
more for philanthropy and society if, instead of emp- 
tying her purse in the beggar’s lap, the woman would 
put on her bonnet and go and investigate the mendi- 
cant’s story. Then it is her duty to help the poor 
woman if she is in need, and it is equally her duty to 
report her to the police if she is a fraud. Only those 
who have tried it know how often the whining voice 
of the beggar, that is calling down blessings on your 
head, turns into cursing when you proffer an order on 
a charity organization for food and clothes and shel- 
ter, instead of cash. The tramp question will never 
be settled until it is settled at the back doors by the 
housewives of the country, and they will never settle 
it until they wipe the tears of pity out of their eyes 
long enough to look clearly into the merits of appli- 
cants for alms. 


It is also woman’s fatal gift of sympathy that ren- 
She 


condemns the sin, but she pities the sinner so, and 


ders all her efforts at reform null and void. 


coddles and pets him so, that he goes and does it 
again. What avails a W. C. T. U. badge on a wom- 
au’s breast if she gets up unreproachfully and patient- 
ly in the middle of the night to let in a drunken hus- 
band, and spends the next day applying ice-cloths to 
his fevered brow because she is so sorry his poor 
What 
amount to as long as women sympathize so with a 
man with a black past that they are willing to marry 
him to reform him? What effect do a mother’s secret 
prayers.and tears have when she takes in boarders to 


head aches? do women’s anti-vice crusades 








support her worthless son, and pities him because 
evil companions have led him astray? 

We pretend that it does, but we know that, in re- 
ality, sex makes no difference in temperament, tastes 
There are just as many women with a 


or appetites. 
fondness for liquor, just as manyswomen with the 
gambling instinct and a craving for excitement, as 
there are men, but women do not indulge themselves 
in these weaknesses, because they know that men are 
going to judge them, not from a sympathetic stand- 
point, but from one rigorously cold and just. Men 
don’t kill the fatted calf for the prodigal daughter, no 
matter how much veal women slay for the prodigal 
son. 

No woman deceives herself by thinking that, if 
she came home reeling drunk, her sympathetic hus- 
band would receive her with a sweet kiss of forgive- 
ness. On the contrary, she knows that he would haul 
her into the divorce court; and that knowledge has 
kept women, as a sex, sober. No girl imagines for 
an instant that a man is going to condone her youth- 
ful indiscretions, or marry her, if even the breath of 
scandal has tarnished her name; and because the 
white standard of virtue is held unwaveringly before 
her she measures up to it. 

No man sympathizes with the woman with a dark 
He condemns her for it, and 
If the time ever 


present or a lurid past. 
that judgment keeps women good. 
comes when women do the same thiflg—when they 
cease pitying and go to executing judgment; when 
the woman with a drunken husband treats him as he 
would treat her did she need the Keeley cure; when 
a girl who is about to marry is as particular about a 
man’s record as he is about hers—we shall have some 
reforms that will reform. There is no more pathetic 
thing than that the women of the whole civilized 
world should be banded together in church societies 
and temperance societies and anti-vice societies, pray- 
ing for a miracle to happen that they could work 
themselves by substituting grit for pity. There are 
diseases that call for a mustard-plaster instead of a 
poultice, but women have never found it out, and 
they wouldn’t have the nerve to apply it if they did. 


It is, though, in the domestic circle that woman’s 
sympathy is, at once, the greatest and the worst thing 
in the world. There is nothing else that is so com- 
forting, so soothing, so restful, as to feel that there 
is one person who will make excuses for you if you 
fail, who will hide your shame from even your own 
eyes if you turn coward and shirk your duty, who will 
gloss over your weaknesses, and lay the blame of 
This has ever been held the. 
part of a noble, devoted and sympathetic wife. And 
yet it is doubtful if it would be possible for a man 
to have a heavier handicap in the race of life than 
such a woman. ' 


your faults on others. 


Somewhere in every man’s career there comes a 
time when his heart faints within him, when the bat- 
tle seems going against him, and he feels like throw- 
ing down his gun and surrendering to fate. He is 
tired, worn, discouraged. The conditions are so 
hard. The goal is so far off. He is bleeding from 
an hundred wounds, and weak and faint. At a word 
he would turn and beat an inglorious retreat, and it 
rests with his wife whether he runs up the white flag, 
or turns and girds up his loins and struggles on to 
success. 


If she is of the sympathetic kind, she bedews him 
with her tears; she pities him for having to work so 
hard; she is so sorry for him because he has to deal 
with such sharp, shrewd men; she blames social con- 
ditions, politics, the weather, for his failures; she 
condones his giving up by laying it on his health, and 
she assures him she loves him just as well and ad- 
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mires him just as much with the ashes of defeat on 


his head as if he wore the victor’s crown. Of course, 
she means merely to comfort him, dear blundering 
saint, but his deadliest enemy could do him no more 
vindictive wrong. She is enervating when she ought 
to strengthen; she is administering an anesthetic when 
she ought to be sousing him with a tonic; she is 
weakening him when she ought to be giving him a 
brace. When a man is discouraged is no time to 
pity him, and tell him he is a poor, persecuted martyr, 
and that he can’t succeed because the world is down 
on him. It is a time to breathe hope and courage in- 
to him, and to make him feel that he can succeed in 
spite of the world. 

In Mr. Howells’ beautiful story of Silas Lapham, 
the old millionaire paint-manufacturer, in talking of 
the way he struggled up through all sorts of hardships 
from poverty to wealth, says that it was sixty-five 
per cent of peroxide of iron in his wife that was at 
the bottom of his success, not the sixty-five per cent 
of peroxide of iron in the paint. And the same thing 
is true of millions of other American men. 


It has been said that there is a woman behind the 
door of every man’s success. If there is, rest as- 
sured she isn’t a sympathetic woman who is whining 
through the keyhole, “Give it up if it’s hard.” She 
is a woman of nerve and backbone who, like the 
Spartan woman of old, is crying out, “Come home with 
your shield, or on it.” 

So far as their children are concerned, women’s 
ability to sympathize instead of reason reaches a 
point that is positive lunacy. It renders them blind 
to the present, and incapable by forecasting the fu- 
ture. “She was a tender and sympathetic mother,” 
is the way the obituaries of all the mothers in Israel 
start off. The biographies of all the noted criminals 
also begin with the assertion that he had “a tender 
and sympathetic mother.” The two things are more 
than a coincidence. They are cause and effect. You 
know the woman. _ She pities her child because he 
has to take the nasty medicine when he is sick. She 
pities him because he can’t get along with his horrid 
school companions. She pities him because his les- 
sons are hard. She pities him when he goes to work, 
because his cruel employer expects him to keep regu- 
lar hours. . She pities him when he takes to evil ways. 
She pities him when he robs the cash drawer to play 
the races, and she still pities him when she forms one 
of the forlorn procession of mothers who, on visitors’ 
days, haunt the prisons to whisper words of sympathy 
to the sons that have disgraced them and broken their 
hearts. 

A mother without sympathy, without tenderness, 
one who wouldn’t die to save her child suffering, 
would be a Frankenstein. Few such monstrosities 
have ever existed, but nowhere else should a woman 
exercise such self-control as in the way she exhibits 
her sympathy to her children, for pity is one of the 
most demoralizing things in the world. Say to the 
little toddler that falls as it runs with unsteady feet 
across the floor, “Did the bad old floor hurt my poor 
little baby?” and he will howl with self-compassion. 
Say to him, “Billy is a man. He doesn’t cry for hurts,” 
and he will bite back the tears and smile at you, so 
quickly does even the smallest child respond to the 
difference between maudlin pity and a courageous 
brace. 


It is, of course, easier to wrap those we love in 
an all-embracing sympathy that excuses their weak- 
ness than it is to hold them up to their duty. It is 
less soul-harrowing to weep with a son who doesn’t 
make a living, and call him an unappreciated genius, 
than it is to make him realize that it is his own in- 
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competence that is to blame for his ‘failure. It is far 
less fatiguing to pity a boy for having to go to work 
early than it is to get him out of bed to do it. It 
is far sweeter to take our daughters to our hearts and 
call them poor, misunderstood, unappreciated angels, 
when they come complaining to us of their husbands, 
than it is to tell them to go home and behave them- 
selves. But it is the mother’s attitude on these mat- 
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ters, and the discretion with which she hands out 
sympathy, that spells success or failure, happiness or 
misery, to her children. 

Woman has been called a ministering angel, but her 
services to the world would have been greater if she 
had had less sympathy, and more backbone. 

From John Burton Walker’s new magazine, The 

Twentieth Century Home. 


Two Columbia University Resignations 


By Francis A. House 


in Eastern academical circles by the resigna- 

tions of Professors Woodberry and MacDow- 

ell from the faculty of Columbia University. The 

explanations offered for their unexpected action by 

these two distinguished and finely-gifted scholars are 

being widely discussed, because of the severe stric- 

tures which they involve upon the educational meth- 
ods, ideals and results of our colleges. 

Professor MacDowell, who is generally regarded as 


S OMETHING of a commotion has been caused 


the most eminent lyrical composer in this country, and 
a subtle art critic, declares that he and his colleague 
resigned chiefly on account of the growing indiffer- 
ence to all matters of art in Columbia University, and 
intimates, at the same time, that this indifference can 
be noted in all the academical institutions of America. 
Present-day college education, we are told, makes for 
crass materialism; it does not instill the noble and 
regenerating principles of idealism; it considers the 
study of art as something stale and unprofitable, fit 


only for such as lack the proper redeeming sense of: 


appreciation of time and money. 

President Butler, of Columbia University, while de- 
fending his institution against Professor MacDowell’s 
charges of philistinism, frankly admits that his art de- 
partment is lacking in various essentials, and that 
hitherto the atmosphere pervading it has not been con- 
genial to the development of as sincere and devoted a 
love of art as he would have wished it to be. Presi- 
dent Butler appears to be piqued; he undoubtedly 
keenly feels the losses his faculty has sustained, and 
well he may, for Professors Woodberry and Mac- 
Dowell have been pillars of strength and grace in Co- 
lumbia; their fine and fearless work has been such as 
to propagate the impression abroad that the studies 
of the liberal arts had grown to be one of the distin- 
guishing excellences of the New York institution. 

Prof. MacDowell is unquestionably right in assert- 
ing that idealism is at a low ebb, and the tide of ma- 
terialism rising rapidly in our colleges. The very 
fact that literature, music and Greek and Latin are re- 
garded as “culture studies” sufficiently demonstrates 
the truth of the accusation. What a world of bar- 
barian philistinism lies hidden in this contemptuous 
classification! No wonder that the knowing cynics 
have come to refer to our colleges as “culture shops,” 
where a certain amount of dry and fruitless knowl- 
edge is knocked, in a certain space of time, according 
to inflexible monotonous methods of pedantry, into 
brains whose plastic capacity could easily be stimu- 
lated to creative fancy and endeavor. 

American institutions. of learning will never reach 
the lofty pedestal that they should occupy until sane 
idealism has come into, and been allowed, its own. 
Million-dollar endowments alone cannot make for true 





culture. “Bread-and-butter” studies are right and 
proper in their way when supplemented by teaching 
whose aim it is to bring into bold relief the sterling 
truth of the words that “man doth not live by bread 
alone.” Without idealism, this world and life be- 
come a bleak and barren waste, a sterile promontory, 
and men, as Thomas Carlyle says somewhere, “‘a herd 
of swine rushing violently down a steep hill.” 


Radical reform in the educational methods and 
principles of our colleges is imperatively needed. The 
tremendous and incessant accumulation of wealth in 
this country should, in the very nature of things so- 
cial, make a greater love of idealism absolutely neces- 
sary. How dreary and desolate would be our life, 
how low and degrading our ideals, with an indefinite 
continuation of prevailing conditions in literature, art 
and journalism! 


Forbiddingly pedantic are the methods of educa- 
tion now in fashion in most of our higher institutions 
of learning. No life-giving spirit pervades and ani- 
They represent a sort of mental drudg- 
ery that soon grinds out all idealistic aspiration. In 
reference to this, the Springfield, Mass., Republican 
says, editorially: “One has only to look over the kind 
of work which many of our universities exact of stu- 
dents of a subject like English to see how carefully 
any spark of ideality is suppressed in the mind of the 
novice. Instead of being nourished on great litera- 
ture, he is fed on dry husks, set to some dull mechani- 
cal task of counting the nouns and verbs of some 
great writer whose nouns and verbs have never been 
counted, and might get on very well without being 
counted. Or, instead of drawing inspiration from 
Milton, he is told to earn his doctor’s degree by study- 
ing the grammar of some obsolete German translation 
of Milton and publishing the idiotic results in tabular 
form. The result of this dry-as-dust preparation is 


mates them. 


- that in too many of our colleges the departments that 


should be fullest of inspiration are controlled by dry 
and pedantic men, who could not for the life of them 
write anything that would interest any human being, 
and whose interest in literature is confined to trivial 
and technical questions of minute scholarship.” 


However, let us hope for better times and better 
things. In the not very distant future Americans 
will return to ideals that alone can make a nation great 
and respected. The time will yet come when the dol- 
lar shall be superseded by the deity of knowledge, 
that bursts all spiritual shackles and breaks in pieces 
the base idols of Sheshach, when the achievements of 
John D. Rockefeller shall be valued less than Mac- 
beth’s soliloquies, and gentle Homer again move us 
to tears with his story of the friendship that bound 
Achilles to Patrocles. 
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A Vision of Radium 77 7] 


Science Hints the Transmutation of Metals 


MID fiscal controversies and speculations on 
the future of this or that nation or civiliza- 
tion, a question has arisen which concerns 

the future of all civilizations. At the recent meet- 
ings of the Royal Society, London, the meaning of 
radium was discussed, and Sir William Ramsay and 
Sir Oliver Lodge have given their views of the signi- 
ficance of the discovery. The properties of the new 
element have been explained to the world at length, 
and most people are familiar by hearsay with the 
stuff, which is worth a fabulous sum per ounce, if an 
ounce could be put on the market. 

But now we are given on the best authority, the 
deduction of scientists from the discovery, and a 
very startling deduction it is. It appears that ele- 
ments of high atomic weight, such as uranium and 
radium, are constantly decomposing into elements of 
low atomic weight. “In doing so they give off heat, 
and also possess the curious property of radio-activity. 
What these elements are is unknown, except in one 
case; one of the products of the decomposition of 
the emanations from radium is helium.” 

Now gold is an element of high atomic weight. Is 
gold changing, and is the process capable of being ac- 
celerated by human ingenuity? Sir William Ramsay 
thinks that if it is, “it is much more likely that it is 
being converted into silver and copper than that it 
is being formed from them.” He concludes that at 
this stage speculation is futile, but that further ex- 
periment is certain to lead to a more positive knowl- 
edge of the elements, and their transformation. So 
far, it is more probable that gold may be transformed 
into copper than copper into gold, but there is always 
a possibility that science may achieve the converse. 

If such a time ever comes, the old charlatans of 
the Middle Ages will be strangely justified of their 
heresies. The transmutation of metals was the pet 
scheme of the alchemists, and many were their dreams 
of a potion which should ‘transform iron into gold. 
So far modern speculation seems to point to a natural 
process of transmutation, supposing such transmuta- 
tion exists; but what is a natural process to-day may 
to-morrow be induced or accelerated by science. 

Do people realize what would happen if this me- 
diezval dream ever became a modern reality? If it 
became possible simply and expeditiously to trans- 
mute lead and iron into gold or silver, the basis of 
our civilization would disappear. Wealth in kind 
would become the only form of riches. The stores 
of bullion at the banks would become simply heaps 
of scrap-iron. The great financial centers of the 
world which owe their importance to their gold re- 
serves, would lose the basis of their pre-eminence. 
The change, perhaps, would not come at once. For 
a little while coined gold and silver would remain at 
a fictitious value; but as the aggregate of precious 
metal increased immoderately and its intrinsic value 
fell, the nominal value which must bear some rela- 
tion to real value, would also decline. A sovereign 
would become no more than a dishonored banknote, 
representing, it is true, a certain amount of labor or 
produce, but incapable of realization in any known 
value, because the basis of values had fallen. Banking 
would come to an end; reserves of capital would 
cease to have any practical meaning; all forms of in- 
vestment would cease; the gold-producing countries, 
like the Western United States, Alaska, the Trans- 
vaal and West Australia, would be bankrupted; and 


the elaborate system of commerce which mankind 
has built up during a thousand years, would crumble 
about our ears, for there would be no standard, no 
little rod by which to measure prices., 

After the first confusion of the catastrophe was 
over, and men had time to face the problem, they 
would realize that there was no way of escape. The 
old civilization had gone forever. A standard of 
value is necessary for all people living in a complex 
society under different modes of life and at considera- 
ble distances from each other. And such a standard 
must possess three qualities,—it must not be a com- 
mon commodity, but something relatively scarce; it 
must exist in some portable form; and it must be, 
roughly speaking, imperishable. A standard of value 
is not the same thing as a medium of exchange, but 
it is impossible wholly to separate them. We cannot 
have some clumsy and impracticable standard, and a 
simple and practicable medium, for it must always be 
possible to transpose the two, and use as the medium 
of exchange that which is also the standard of value. 
A bank-note is a convenient counter, but only because 
we can change it for gold by crossing the street. The 
essential conditions of a standard, it seems to us, are 
fulfilled only by the precious metals. They are rare, 
they admit of presentation in a handy form, and, 
what is more, they can be made to bear the impress 
of the State, which fixes their value; and, finally, they 
are for all practical purposes indestructible. No 
other commodity known to man has the same merits. 
Precious stones are rare, but they exist as fixed 
units, incapable of adaptation to a common pattern, 
and they would be excessively awkward in daily use. 
Who is to tell in an ordinary hurried bargain a dia- 
mond from a piece of crystal? It would in no way 
meet the difficulty to use as the medium of exchange 
counters of some cheap substance marked with an 
index number referring to some standard of value 
in the shape of precious stones, for in the last resort 
the two uses cannot be differentiated, and we should 
only postpone our difficulty to a later stage. 

The destruction of civilized society would be the 
only result. Our commerce would become barter 
and little more. Doubtless in time ratios of value 
would be fixed in practice between different goods, 
and instead of being able to set down the price of a 
ship in gold we should be compelled to state it in 
the terms of a number of equivalent commodities. We 
have got beyond calculating in coins, though we still 
talk of being impecunious. The basis of a complex 
commerce would be gone. Our methods of banking, 
our State finance, our company system would all 
disappear. Life would become barren, nations would 
become poorer, cities would be forsaken, population 
would diminish. The principle of division of labor, 
which is the basis not only of society, but of inter- 
national commerce, would be rudely shaken. Life 
would not become simpler, for a currency is the 
great simplifier of life, though we are so used to it 
that we can scarcely realize its absence; but society 
would slowly settle down to its rude elements. All 
complex trades and professions would be eliminated, 
and in that Saturnian era life would be highly ascetic, 
highly difficult, and extremely dull. We could not 
even have a tariff and a fiscal controversy without a 
standard of value such as the precious metals pro- 
vide. 


We are all ready to admit that the precious metals 





are the root of all evil; but it is equally true that they 

are the foundation of that laborious civilization which 
mankind has been at such pains to create. To have 
a civilization we must have a suitable standard of 
value and a convenient medium of exchange, and if 
the metals were ever to be made freely transmutable 
our basis would be gone, so far as the human mind 
can see. It is apparently a small thing—the mere 
fact that by some law of Nature it has been impossible 
so far to change the specific character of certain met- 
als—but it is the mainstay of our populous world. We 
do not always realize how delicate an affair is the 
system which looks so stable; take away one screw 
and the machine will fall to pieces. One notable 
tendency of modern science is to break down bar- 
riers which our forefathers regarded as eternal. Spe- 
cies is shown to be linked with species, substance to 
fade into substance, things to spring from and return 
to their apparent opposites. But human society has 
been based on certain distinctions among things, so 
that there is always a danger to it from that slow de- 
struction of boundary walls in which scientific pro- 
gress consists. Some day we may wake up to find 
that that science which we fondly thought was the 
buttress of our civilization has succeeded in pulling 
away the foundations from beneath our feet. 

In view of these facts, the curious question arises, 
if a man of science were to find a cheap and easy 
method of turning lead into gold, should he, if he 
were an unselfish lover of his kind, keep the discovery 
secret and let it die with him, or should he say, “My 
duty is to publish my discovery, no matter what the 
consequences?” What answer should be given in- 
volves a very nice piece of casuistry. 


oh ch ek 
Madame’s Little Sin 


BY HENRY RIGHTOR 


ADAME had gone to Paris. This is a gay 
M city with many people expounding specious 
philosophies, and gallants galore. 

Madame had committed her little sin—it matters 
not what. 

Whether it was venial or mortal remains a sub- 
ject for epicureans and intuitive moralists to debate. 

Who shall say? : 

Seasonably, Madame went to confession. The 
great organ in Ja Madeleine alternately roared out 
its thunder and whimpered its little melodies. 

“Aha!” said Madame. 

The confession begins. Gently, paternally, the 
good old priest draws Madame out. How many 
kisses have you had? Once or twice you have over- 
eaten, eh? A feminine sin you shall combat, my child. 
So! And the rest? 

He is sleepy, thought Madame, and lulled him 
with sins of triviality. 

The little sin, the little sin was still in suspense. 
Madame awaited her chance. So soon as the organ 
should thunder—pop! out would come the sin, with 
no embarrassment. 

Presently the organist presses upon the loud ped- 
al. The organ is full of wind. It blusters, it roars, 
a cyclone of noise, a hurricane of ecclesiastical caco- 
phony! 

It is Madame’s chance. 

Br-r-r-r! 

The sin is told. 

Who shall calculate the laws of chance! 

At that moment—horrors of the world!—the old 
priest awakes and in loud tones, through the con- 
fessional lattice, dumbfounds Madame: 

“What is that, my child?” 

From New Orleans Harlequin. 
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NEW FRENCH VOILES—Our own direct 
importations! Full line of 1904 colors! 
44-inch French Voile at .............. $1.00 
48-inch French Voile at ......... oo be Hl. 25 


VOILE SUITINGS—AII pure wool, in new 
shades of navy, gray, champagne, tan, cas- 
tor, brown, reseda, cadet and cream—splen- 
ok ES Pere eee 48c 


New Dress Goods 


Every day new styles arrive and are placed on our counters! 
The choicest productions of both foreign and domestic looms, all marked at our 
well-known low cash prices! 


ETAMINES—A large shipment of 38 inch, 
good quality, all wool, in the most popular 
spring colorings—extra good value at. .50c 


EOLIENNES are again in vogue. Our im- 
portations are of fine quality and silky ap- 
pearance, 44 inches wide. Cannot be 
equaled elsewhere at our price of...... $1.00 





FAQS 


FANCY MOHAIR—Invisible checks, 46 inch- 
es wide. Imported direct from Bradford, 
England, and unequaled in St. Louis at our 
BONGO OES occivicescs oF Wisdwew: vedas $1.25 


MOHAIR VOILE NOVELTY—In new 
grays, some flecked with white, others with 
black. Ask to see them—the price is.$1.50 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











A Monologue on Many Matters of Moment 


(Continued from Page Six.) 


con, or Napoleon’s taking the crown from the car- 
dinal’s hand and himself putting it on his head, or 
Napoleon the Little’s coup d’etat, only better con- 
ceived. Mr. Bryan could paralyze opposition, if he 
would, by doing something positive. If he would 
say that he would run again, the others would prompt- 
ly be on the run He weakens himself by his dog-in- 
the-manger policy of jibing and jeering at other “pos- 
sibilities.” | He, the radical, is being forced to a 
compromise or a straddle, as things now drift. <A 
man of his kind cannot be a compromiser or straddler 
without loss of prestige. He should do something 
that will unify his strength in the convention, and 
he should do it soon. If he doesn’t he will be a 
negligible quantity long before the convention meets. 
ek oh 
The Late William J. Lemp. 

THE tragic end of Mr. William J. Lemp, the great 
brewer, last Saturday, shocked and saddened St. 
Louis. This community will miss him. . He had 
long been a factor in the city’s upbuilding. He worked 
steadily and conservatively. He was firmly _ set 
against ostentation. He was a man strictly just, but 
not to the exclusion of a charitableness that was of 
wider scope than his modesty permitted him to make 
known. His chief delight was in his family and 
his friends. His influence, and it was mighty, was 
always cast in the balance for right and goodness, and 
his own simple, sincere life, was a model that might 
well be imitated by many in these days of show and 
glare and_ bluster. His business was one of the 
great manufacturing institutions of the world, and he 
so conducted it that he ever retained the esteem and 
affection of those with whom he was brought contin- 
ually into world-wide competition. He was a man 
incapable of compromising with his own conscience 
on the smallest detail of conduct, and in the midst of 
weighty affairs of commerce he always found time 
for the gracefully modest amenities of life. He 
was one of the unfailing resources of all good causes, 
and his sympathies were readily evoked, though they 
flowered into act in the manner of the man who | lets 
not his left hand know what the right doeth. His 
virtues were of the good, wholesome, old-fashioned 
sort, and his death, due to grief over the loss of a 


dear son and an old friend, was a testimony to a 
beautiful motive that tenderly colored his life. Though 
dead, he lives in the strong sons who take up the 
great tasks he relinquished, whose careers promise a 
further fulfillment and realization of the good pur- 
poses which actuated their father, whose qualities are 
based upon the fundamental, sturdy, practical, yet not 
ungentle example of his character. The city that 
knew, admired and loved Mr. Lemp feels a deep sym- 
pathy for his family in the sorrow that bows them 
down. 

ek AN 

Union Labor and the Canal. 

It looks as if we are going to have another acute 

problem over the canal, growing out of the demand 
of the labor organizations that only union labor be 
employed in the construction of the Panama ditch. 
The President’s ultimatum to the unions in the mat- 
ter of the “open shop” in the government printing 
office is a guarantee that the unionist demand as to 
the canal will not be complied with. To some peo- 
ple extremely antipathetic to union labor, this pros- 
pect will probably seem more unfortunate than other- 
wise, since it is certain that if Caucasian labor were 
largely employed upon the canal work the place would 
be the grave of about nine-tenths of those sent there. 
The canal work will have to be done either by ne- 
groes or Chinese coolies. But, maybe, these laborers 
can be organized into unions. A negro presided in 
this city week before last over the deliberations of an 
international association of helpers in the building 
trades. 

de obs 

Science, Art and Romance of Roguery. 
No young man need complain that the door of op- 

portunity is closed upon him in this community. The 
other day a distinguished burglar and murderer, 
George Collins, confined in the city jail prepared 
and gave to an enterprising daily press elaborate plans 
and working drawings showing how a safe may be 
cracked with neatness and dispatch. The paper 
showed aspiring youth how he may, if necessary, 
make his own kit of tools for the work. It even in- 
cluded a revolver in the illustrated catalogue of pre- 
daceous paraphernalia, thus delicately intimating the 
course in the contingency of unexpected discovery 
while preoccupied in the work of appropriating the 


safe’s contents. This is a great educational effort 
upon the part of our unparalleled press. It fills the 
most unenthusiastic of us with hope for the future 
that our boys and young men are not to be doomed 
to lives of inactive, inglorious ease. Such explicit 
instruction in artistic acquisitiveness is admirable ef- 
fort for the enlargement of opportunity. There is 
no reason why any young man should not now enter 
upon a glorious career of crib-cracking and murder. 
The actual science of the occupation, or profession, is 
almost as fascinating as the romance thereof set forth 
in such a book as “Lingo Dan,” by Mr. Percival Pol- 
lard, published by the Neale Company of Washington. 
Mr. Pollard has drawn for us an admirable, zxsthetic, 
poetic rogue in Lingo Dan, a more captivating crook 
even than Mr. E. W. Hornung‘s Raffles, in “An 
Amateur Cracksman.” Mr. Pollard’s crook’s odys- 
sey is the fascinating antithesis of the adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes. The episodes are told with rich 
humor, and a fine sense of contempt for the littleness 
of the merely honest folk of the world. 
a picturesque flavor and color that is a cleverly height- 
ened exemplification of the spirit of Thackeray’s 
Barry Lyndon, that reproduces with something of 
mock-serious appreciation the romanticism of Bul- 
wer’s earlier fine blackguards. The tale in which 
Mr. Pollard’s hero kidnaps the German Emperor, 
and carries him out to sea is an Homeric chapter, and 
the sense of Aristophanic laughter permeates the 
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narrative of the hold-up of an entire church congre- 
gation in Texas by Lingo Dan masquerading as a cir- 
cuit rider. These Pollard stories were written long 
before Mr. Hornung immortalized Raffles. They are 
done with a more biting cynic touch than Mr. Hor- 
nung may ever master. They make a series of pica- 
resque idyls whose charm is oddly quick with the 
suggestion of the delightful possibilities of applying 
taste and culture to the relief of Boeotian boors of 
their superfluous wealth. The thieves’ profession is 
rapidly rising in literary estimation. And as litera- 
ture is but the expression of the popular mind and 
heart, it is a justifiable movement, this exploitation of 
the rascal. The press prints instructions how to 
burgle. It will soon show how to “nip” a lady’s 
hand-bag or purse, how to “frisk” a “guy” for his 
“leather,” or “pinch” his “spark” while “rousting” him 
The public likes that sort of thing. 
If it didn’t we would not hear on every hand the ex- 
pression of regret that “Bill” Rudolph, the Union 
bank robber and murderer of Detective Schumacher, 


on a street car. 
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who brilliantly escaped from the St. Louis jail, had 
been recaptured. The crook, as hero, is no less a 
feature of life and literature than he was in the days 
of Dick Turpin, Claude Duval and Harrison Ains- 
worth’s heroes generally. Crookedness is being ele- 
vated to a fine art. Its fine points are shown forth 
in the press as carefully as the secrets of my lady’s 
toilet are made clear. The burglar and _ porch- 
climber are being invested with a glamour that Steven- 
son and Henley cast over the pirate and the pilferer 
in their joint plays of a decade or more ago. Mr. 
Percival Pollard is a voice of his time when he speaks 
through his glib ruffian, Lingo Dan. His book would 
be a good prize for our dailies to offer to the youth 
or maiden—for why not maiden “gophers” as well 
as male?—who shall quickets and featliest “blow a 
strong box” in accordance with the diagrams and in- 
structions spread forth in half-pages in the esteemed 
contemporaries. 
a ae 
Decency for One Cent. 

Tue oldest newspaper in New York, the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, has recently shortened its name to the 
Globe, and come out as a one-cent paper. It is trying 
to be decent, yet bright and newsy, at one cent a 
copy, and, strange to say, it is having a fair success 
in its effort. The fight it has started out to make is a 
good one, and it should have the strongest kind of 
popular support. But New York has had an awful 
“jag” on red ink headlines two feet high, and it is 
not to be cured all at once with bromide journalism. 
The Globe realizes this. It runs heads across its 
pages over items worth big headings. It prints salient 
paragraphs in “boxes.” It doesn’t shriek or scream. 
It only indulges in a moderate startle. The Globe is, 
in fact, a somewhat enlivened Evening Post. There 
is no telling what will be the fate of the venture now, 
for if the yellow press is vulgar, it is also undeniably 
enterprising, and if it is irreverent, it is not petrified 
into quiescence before established customs that are 
wrong. The yellow journal is not wholly a nuisance. 
It has decided merits, and one of these is that it isn’t 
dull, as the too conscious effort for “decency” seems 
The New York Times is the ideal of 
decent dullness. The Evening Post is brilliantly de- 
cent, but supercilious and frigid. The Globe, proba- 
bly, has not yet struck its gait, but thus far it has not 
signally achieved brightness, however it may have at- 
It is a signal protest against 


always to be. 


tained unto newsiness. 
journalism a Ja St. Vitus, but it remains to be seen 
whether the people do not actually crave “a little 
strychnine in theirs,” to keep them titillatingly twitch- 
ing, emotionally sloppy. The faults of present-day 
journalism are not all with the papers. The people 
want things “so hot like pepper,” or they want frozen 
horror, or they crave dervish demonstrations—any old 
thing for a thrill. It may possibly interest their spas- 
modic minds and tickle their nerves to witness the ex- 
periment of a paper trying to be decent, dignified, 
newsy and amusing for one cent a copy. You never 
can tell about the people. Their only salvation is 
that they are “onto themselves” in their lucid inter- 
vals, and those intervals may possibly come more fre- 
quently in the near future. 
eh ch 
A Game Mayor. 

THe Mrrror believed and said that Lindell boule- 
vard, leading to the World’s Fair, should be paved 
with telford and maintained as a park road. But 
the dwellers on Lindell boulevard, while holding that 
opinion, are not willing to stand the cost of laying and 
maintaining a telford road. A telford road would be 
quickly worn out with the traffic that the World’s Fair 


will put upon it. The courts hold that the road can- 
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not be barred to heavy traffic. The consequence is 
that the boulevard must be paved somehow, and at 
the least expense and in the shortest possible time. 
The Board of Public Improvement favors bituminous 
It is more expensive than as- 
phalt, and no better, if as good. The Board’s word 
is law. The paving should go on. The residents 
along the boulevard are the friends and neighbors of 
the Mayor. They have money and influence. They 
rail at his honor. But he tells them right back that 
they are unprogressively stubborn, and that he will 
do the best he can under pressing circumstances with- 
out regard to their disfavor, in the interest of all the 
He does this without suspicion of million- 
aire-baiting demagogy. He does it without playing to 
the galleries. Yet he doesn’t get a hand for it. The 
whole town seems more impressed with the importance 
of the Lindell boulevard set than is the city’s chief ex- 
ecutive who lives thereon, and has just expended a 
small fortune in enlarging his house to entertain the 
city’s guests. Rolla Wells is a rich man, but he 
isn’t a rich man’s Mayor. He is a democrat of the 
best type. He does his best, and plays no favorites 
—barring Joe Whyte, who is a stubbornly honest pre- 
mier of the administration. Mayor Wells has grit. 
He’s a game bantam, and if the city over whose des- 
tinies he now presides had any sense of appreciation 
he would be a popular idol, and one of the leading 
public characters of the country. 
oe ce 


A Blow at Gorman. 


macadam pavement. 


people. 


THE election of Isidor Rayner to the Senate from 
Maryland, in spite of Gorman and his machine, indi- 
cates that Mr. Gorman is not strong enough in his 
own State to lead the solid South in the next Na- 
tional convention. 

eh 
Solomon’s Philosophy. 

Rapsi Harrison of this city, in a sermon upon “Ec- 
clesiastes,” says that book is the essence of pessimism. 
But the gifted divine does not explain that, assuming 
Solomon to have had a hand in the making of that 
book, it does not necessarily mean that pessimism was 
the permanent note of the Solomonic character, for if 
Solomon also wrote “The Song of Songs,” that pro- 
duction breathes an optimistic hedonism tempered 
with spirituality. The fact is, that no man, with the pos- 
sible exception of Leopardi, and the imaginary Mark 
Tapley, ever was wholly and invariably either a pessi- 
mist or an optimist. Good and evil balance in the 
universe just about as moods of exaltation or depres- 
“Solomon was the 
Why? Because of the 
mood of “Ecclesiastes” or the mood of “The Song of 
Songs?” Not at all, but because of his ocsillation be- 
tween both moods and his surrender to both. He 
was both a philosopher and a lover, a wise man and 
a fool; possibly most foolish when he thought him- 
self most wise; most wise when he thought himself 
most foolish. His vanitas vamtatum is owlish, but 
his rhapsody about the “thread of scarlet” lips and 
“the heap of wheat surrounded by lilies” is equally 
immortal and conclusive. 


sion alternate in a man’s life. 
wisest man,” we are told. 


Solomon swung to the full 
sweep of the pendulum, was probably, like some of the 
rest of us, a poet in the night, and a dismal philoso- 
pher in the morning. He was the greatest lover of 
the whole world, since he could plunge to such tem- 
porary despair as “Ecclesiastes” shows. There was 
but one greater than Solomon—the girl herself there 
in the garden-forest, among the cedars, whose witche- 
ries and coquetries of scintillance and stillness, light 
and shade, struck from his spirit, the song and the 
sermon, the utterance of the supreme body palpitant 
with joy, the cry of the soul for something which es- 


caped its clutch in the uttermost rapture of sensual 
ecstasy. Pessimist me no pessimism about Solomon 
He was no more a pessimist than Lesbian Sappho, 
whose only regret is that she has become “a woman 
He was blue when his love was in 
When she was 
was 


somewhat old.” 
a mood to appear to forget him. 
gracious—my, what music! Solomon, after all, 
not the great one. He lives because the girl soothed 
him and tortured him into thought and song. 
eh 
The Proud Prince. 

Rococo-ROMANTIC is the new play of “The Proud 
Prince,” in which Mr. Sothern appears at the Olympic. 
It is deliciously sensuous—not sensual. It is redo- 
lent of poetry, and of the times when the world was 
filled with very present wonders. The tale of pride, 
of passion, of repentance, is sweetly glamorous in the 
light of other days. The character of Robert of Sicily 
with its high lights and deep shadows is splendidly 
bodied forth in a myth of the latent god or devil in 
each of us that has undying power to charm mankind. 
The melting of lust into spirituality, of cruelty into 
pity, of pride into humility, of atheism into piety is 
an old, old tale of men and women. It appeals to 
all of us as applicable to that inner self which we 
dimly apprehend. Stately of mien, graceful of ges- 
ture, splendorful of speech, is the king as he first ap- 
pears in the exaggeration of his Ego, and then when 
he becomes the misshapen dwarf the king-mind and 
the king-spirit shine forth the same in his rage, in 
his sorrow, in his atonement. The girl Perpetua, 
with vision penetrant by virtue of purity, perceives the 
angel in the demon, and even so as by suffering beings 
the angelic into dominance in the king’s soul. The 
evolution proceeds in a fashion of medieval grandilo- 
quence in keeping with the ethics and the manners 
and belief of the time. The colors are strong; the 


- sounds are heavenly or demoniac; the miracle is tre- 


mendous as the faith is hungry for it; the good is 
ideally pure, the bad is a badness surpassing that of 
the malevolent damned. The intellect and the emo- 
tions play one upon the other, and result in that high, 
imperious quality of spirit that glorifies motive, good 
or bad, with a splendor of strength and sincerity. 
Beauty becomes, as it is, a part of terror and even hor- 
ror. Asceticism is the other self of fleshliness. All 
this one deduces from this old legend so beautifully 
done into a play. Mr. Sothern is ever superb in elo- 
cution and in movement. The necessities of the part 
of the bad king require emphasis, but this is toned 
down by the other byzantinisms of the theme and its 
setting. Mr. Sothern is exquisitely keyed to the 
play, and is as much an artist in his emotions as he is 
a king and a lover. The rich fruity flavor of the 
blend of classic with romantic spirit is ever agreeably 
pleasant in his method of interpretation, and even his 
coarsenesses take on a refinement that is most satis- 
fying. Mr. Sothern realizes both as actor and stage 
manager and stage setter the time and the mental 
make-up of the wicked Sicilian, and no more need be 
said. Miss Loftus never was more sweetly or artis- 
tically herself in any role than in that of Perpetua, She 
is beautiful and wistful, and gentle, but with flashes 
of fire through the virgin snow. She has a part that 
must be kept on a middle level of feeling, and there 
she keeps it in delightful contrast with the intensity, 
the gorgeousness, the passionate swell and sweep of 
the play of greater character in scenes that ring and 
glow with life in its fullness. She is the essential 
complement of the greater role. She is the minor 
note that is as necessary to the happy harmony of ef- 
fect as the diapason swells of the storm of elements 
and the strife in the soul of the stricken king. “The 
Proud Prince” is a glorious play. It is gloriously 
staged and acted. It is full of “purple patches,” fine 




















lines crinkle and sparkle through every speech. The 
language is the true vojce. of the emotions purged 
thereby. And that langtiage is spoken by actors who 
know the manner in which to lip it for the fullest 
effect. The play is sweet and pure, for all its dealing 
with a royal lust. It is floridly beautiful, but it has 
its limpidities and simplicities to make a balance. It is 
told and lived for us, warm with the heart blood of the 
It is soft and pliant and subt- 
It has the oper- 


old, the true romance. 
ly aromatic of the body, like music. 
atic savor. It is like reading Walter Scott to a mem- 
ory of old melody in some scented garden where you 
passed your youth—you and one other whose presence 
somehow is ever evoked by all rich, rare, high, fine, 
deep sensation or experience. 


ab hh he 
Modern 


BY TOM MASSON 


HE modern bridegroom led the modern bride 
to the altar. The modern clergyman was 
waiting for them with his modern wedding 

ceremony. 

“Will you,” he said to the bridegroom, “take this 
divorced woman to be your social wife, to have and 
to hold until you are both tired of each other?” 

“T will,” said the groom, “with the understanding 
that she is not to kick up a row no matter who I bring 
home with me and that she turns over all her avail- 
able cash to help me out of my scrapes.” 

“And will you,” said the clergyman to the woman, 
“take this man to be your companion in misery for 
so long as you think best?” 

“T will,” 
him when he is sick, or take breakfast with him.” 

“Is there anyone,” said the clergyman, “who  ob- 


said the woman, “if I don’t have to nurse 


jects ?” 

“No one,” said the spokesman for the congregation. 
“We are all glad of it. 
mere fact that we are here will enable us to have our 


It makes gossip, and the 
names in the papers. Let the ceremony proceed.” 

“There!” said the clergyman, 
man and wife. 


“I pronounce you 
Send me a check or cash by regis- 
tered mail, give your names and a description of your 
presents to the society reporters, and when you want 
a divorce, here’s the card of the best lawyer in the 
business.” From New York Life. 


The Mirror 
Married Hells of Silence 


A PICTURE 


WELL-KNOWN New York attorney, who has 
had much experience in divorce cases, is 

quoted as saying that there are between five 
hundred and one thousand homes in New York City 
“where absolute silence reigns between husband and 
wife.” “It may be,” he says, “that the husband and 
wife eat at the same table and see each other frequent- 
ly, but for all that passes between them one might as 
well be a dweller at the North Pole and the other 
live at the South Pole. Completely out of sympathy 
with each other, hating, in truth, each others presence, 
they yet continue to live in the same house for the 
most part to avoid scandal, but vast stretches of land 
and sea could not separate them more than they are 
separated now in very fact. It may be asked why a 
woman with any pride continues to submit to such 
treatment. The answer in most cases is that she is 
absolutely dependent on her husband for support, and 
would have no other home to go to should she leave 
his. Her necessity compels her to swallow her pride, 
or it may be, in some of the cases that never reach 
the courts, that the wife continues to live in the house 
of silence for the very reason that her pride will not 
permit her to leave it. Suppose, for instance, that 
she has married against the wishes of her parents, or 
that it was a match which was disapproved by her 
friends, or that she has done a little boasting of what 
a fine husband she had won; it is easy to understand 
that it would take a great deal to compel her to admit 
In 


many cases the husband shuts his mouth along with 


openly that her marriage had been a_ failure. 


his heart against his wife because he fancies, or has 
reason to believe, that she has been unfaithful. Dread- 
ing a scandal for his children’s sake, or for some 
other reason, he condones her conduct to the extent 
of permitting her to continue to occupy his house, and 
even provides liberally for her various needs; but— 
and there draws the line sharply and distinctly—she 
must not speak to him. In nearly every house of si- 
lence, I suppose, there must eventually come a crash. 
Perhaps the wife is only waiting to establish a good 
case of cruelty against her husband that will enable 
her to leave him and get alimony, and perhaps the 
husband is waiting to collect the evidence that he 


hopes will entitle him ‘to an absolute divorce. And 
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even in those cases where pride and dread of a scan- 
dal hold the couple together, it is not to be supposed 
Sooner 


that the unnatural silence can last forever. 
or later it will get on the man’s or the woman’s nerves, 
or on the nerves of both, and then will come an ex- 


sensational revelations. 


” 


plosion and, perhaps, 


eh ch he he 


A Theater Party 


HE—Say, dear, will you take me with you to 
S the theater to-night? 

He—Why, I don’t know. (J’ll put up a 
bluff about its being too late to get tickets.) Have 
you got the tickets, dear? 

SHE—No, not yet. Is it too late? 

He—I’m afraid it is (Here’s where I make good. 
It will be just the same as if I took her.) I happen 
to know there isn’t a seat left. 

SHE—Have you been inquiring? 

He—(Gee whiz! she suspects me of going off my- 
self. Foxy!) Certainly not, darling. I heard Smith 
say so this afternoon. He tried all over town to get 
seats. (Here’s where I get in my fine work.) What 
in the world did you suggest such a thing for? 

‘SHE—Why? Would you go if you could? 

He—Would I go! (What a chance she has given 
me!) Why, sweetheart, I’m dying to go. What did 
you mention the theater for, anyway? I hadn’t thought 


about it until you spoke. Hang the luck! I feel 
just like having a good time—with you. (That'll 
make her feel good.) Wouldn't it be nice? A good 





play, all by ourselves, and then 
SHE (breathlessly)—What then? 
He—(Oh, this is easy.) Oh, then we'd have a nice 
little supper. It makes 
me sick. Now we'll have to stay home and mope. I 


Oh, why did you mention it? 
feel just in the mood. Oh, if we only had a couple 
of seats! 

SHE (clapping her hands)—You dear! 
We have! 

He—(Heavens! am I caught?) 


We have! 


What do you 
mean? 

SHE—I mean this. This morning I reserved two 
fine ones over the telephone. Come, dear, there isn’t 
a moment to lose! 

. —March Smart Set. 
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WHAT IS 


HEPTOL SPLIT? 


It is a palatable and Sparkling Laxative 
Water for use when things are wrong 
It is a carbonated preparation 
of HEPTOL, the great Liver, Stomach 
and Bowel Remedy, which relieves bili- 
ousness, cures constipation and headache 
and assists digestion without loading the 
stomach with injurious drugs. 
Split because it comes in bottles just big 


“THE SPLIT THAT’S IT.” 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUG 
STORES, BARS, SODA FOUN- 
TAINS & GROCERY STORES 


THE MORRISON COMPANY, 
New York ST. LOUIS Waco 
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Works of Art 
Paintings, Sichings. i 
Water Colors, Bronzes, | 

Favrile Glass, Etc. 


She Noonan-Kocian Company 
6/7 Locust Street, St. Louis. 























SOCIETY 


Socially and  gastronomically the 
“First Saturday of-the-Month” table 
d’hote at the St. Louis Club is a decided 
success. The younger set of the club 
crowd is so regular in its attendance 
and so delighted with its experience 
that there is not room enough to accom- 
modate all the diners, even with the 
large dining-room and the library pressed 
into service for that one occasion. What 
was three years ago only an amusing 
experiment is now an established func- 
tion in the gay, informal life of the club 
—this monthly Saturday night gather- 
ing at a refined table d’hote. 

Its first qualification for success, is, of 
course, the full attendance of the smart 
set, with the prospect for a charming 
little informal dance afterwards in the 
club’s ball room. 

The second qualification is the dainti- 
ness of the menu. Everything heavy 
and unmodern in culinary art is es- 
chewed as of ancient and bilious origin. 
Nice little tid-bits of fish and game take 
the place of the pompous roast beef—first 
cut—and the unprepossessing stuffed 
turkey. Here is the menu of the Feb- 
ruary 6th table d’hote, which makes 
one’s mouth water: 


Consomme, Royal 
Grilled Pompano, Persillade, 
Bowdin of Chicken, Princesse, 
Asparagus Tips 


Ballotine of Quail, Buckingham, 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 


Lettuce Salad 
Imperial Ice Cream 
Club Cheese 

Coffee 


The Ballotine of quail, I am told, is a 
boneless quail, one of the specialties in- 
vented by the club’s caterer and very 
popular with the gourmets. 

Tables of various size, harmoniously 
decorated with flowers, are set about 
the rooms in cosy fashion. The diner 
may take his repast in “the bosom of 








Crushed Leather 


Belts and Bags.. 


All the newest shapes and colors in hand- 
bags. Handsomer styles and better values 
than ever before. 


New Flat-Iron Purses and Bags, 
Price ranges from 48&c each 
We have some especially good values in 


hand-bags. One in particular is worthy of 
mention. 


Genuine Buffalo Automobile Bag, 
color, black. Made with braided 
leather hanale and fitted with coin 
purse, card-case and mirror, splen- 

did value $1.98 each 


Another shipment of Flinch 
25c per Game 


All the newest wrinkles in fine stationery 
at popular prices, 


512 Locust St. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 











his family,” or he may give a large din- 
ner party, just as he would at his own 
home. Hosts and guests may mingle 
with everybody, or they may stay to 
themselves. The dinner may be infor- 
mal and “en famille,” or as stately as the 
dinner-giver choses to make it. No- 
body obtrudes, yet everybody is glad to 
be sought out with the coffee and cheese. 
The St. Louis Club has been, for a long 
time, in need of this happy fraternal 
spirit to bring the divers elements to- 
gether. It has come about through the 
younger set, for whom this pleasant op- 
portunity of the table d’hote was es- 
pecially installed. 

The foreign officials of the World’s 
Fair are always in attendance on these 
nights. At the last table d’hote Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. Smith, with Mr. and 
Mrs. D. C. Nugent, entertained several 
members of the Japanese commission. 

Mr. Theophile Papin had a dinner 
party of twenty, with Mr. and Mrs. 
George Niedringhaus as the guest of 
honor. 

Doctor Enno Sanders was the host of 
Miss Minnie Busch and her pretty Ger- 
man cousin, Miss Kluehn. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Luyties dined with 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil D. Gregg, and the 
Saunders Norvells had Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Werner as their guests. 

The Jefferson Barracks officers were 
largely represented at one of the tables, 
over which Capt. J. B. Hughes presided, 
with Major and Mrs. Charles Ayres and 
Miss Emily Ayres. 

Tom Francis and Lewis Perry had 
with them Mrs. Chris Ellerbe. 

Mr. S. M. Dodd and his nieces formed 
a pleasant family party at one of the ta- 
bles, and not far from him Mr. William 
H. Thomson and Mrs. Thomson were 
surrounded by their bevy of daughters 
and the latters’ husbands. 

Mr. Edward Preetorius dined with 
Mrs. Preetorius and Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Cook. 

Mr. Franklin L. Ridgeley had Mrs. 
Ridgeley, his future daughter-in-law, 
Miss Marie Euston, and Mrs. Allan T. 
Simpkins in his party. 

Park von Wedelstadt was in the par- 
ty of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Thatcher 
and Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Bean. 

Mr. Alexander Douglas and Mr. E. 
E. Paramore had a small party of friends 
at dinner, and Mr. and Mrs. Peter Wil- 
son dined en famille. 

The season’s gaieties wound up on 
Shrove Tuesday with the Lambert Co- 
tillion, which was the function par ex- 
cellence of that day, and a large re- 
ception given by Mrs. Huntington Smith. 


Mrs. George Castleman, who will soon 
depart for San Antonio for a few weeks’ 
rest, entertained a small coterie of 
guests at one of her delightful dinners, 
and Mrs. Winthrop Chappell had a 
luncheon which was attended by a set 
of the older members of society. 


Mrs. George H. Shields’ tea to the 
members of the staff of Gen. Bates was 
the smart event of last Saturday at the 
Women’s Club. Representative society 
women were given an opportunity at this 
function to meet the ladies who have 
taken up their residence in St. Louis for 
the period of the World’s Fair through 
the connection of their husbands with 
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Advance Display and Sale 
MEN’S NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 














All the 
Colorings 


4° match the shirt. 


upwards, 








Newest Ideas and 
for Spring, 


At $1.00—Light and dark effects, in fancy Oxfords and madras, made in 
plain negligee style—with cuffs attached and detached—sizes 13% to 17%, 


At $1.50—Selected styles in Oxfords and percales, in plain and pleated Negli- 
gee Shirts—mostly with cuffs attached—a few with separate cuffs—sizes 14 to 
37. At this price is included the season’s novelty, consisting of a handkerchief 


Negligee Shirts to Measure 
$2.50 and Up 


We are now showing new colored shirting materials for Spring, 
from which shirts are made to order. The making is done in 
a particularly satisfactory manner in our own shirt factory on 
the premises. All our work we guarantee. Prices, $2.50 and 
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Olive Street Eatrance. 




















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 











TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
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Chemical Building, 








8th and Olive St. 


Largest and Hand- 
somest Restaurant in 
St. Louis. 


Three large separate Din- 
ing Rooms and several 
smaller rooms for Pri- 
vate Dinner Parties. 


Music by Vogel’s Band every evening 














TURKISH BAT 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets 
F. Ds Donato, Prop. 





OFFICE 


choen’s “AT 
Orchestra opveon 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 122 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 
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that enterprise. Among those in at- 
tendance were Capt. A. C. Baker and 
Miss Baker, Capt. P. L. and Mrs. Casey, 
Major W. A. Nichols, Col. James Par- 
ker, Major E. J. McLearnand, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Edward A. Godwin and 
Mrs. Godwin and others. 

The Japanese reception at the St. 
Louis Club brought together everybody 
that is anybody in the World’s Fair cir- 
cles. Hajima Ota was the host at this 
function, the largest and most notable 
given by a foreign dignitary so far. In- 
vitations, bearing the chrysanthemum of 
Japan, with its sixteen petals, were sent 
to seven hundred guests, nearly all of 
whom attended. 





The race is not always to 
the swift. 

There once was a tortoise. 
Also a hare. 


Remember ? 

Our Swede dress _ suit 
tailors aren’t particularly 
fast workers, but—— 

When they finish a Dress 
Suit, Tuxedo or Frock Suit, 
there’s nothing to be added 
—no detail of fit or finish 
that can be bettered—no fine 
point of fastidious fashion 
that is missing. 

Dress Suits, $50, $60 and 
$75. Tuxedos and Frock 
Suits, $45, $55 and $70. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 


Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 


816-820 Olive, Maln 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 

















The Light that don’t Fail 


No. 5 
LINDSAY 
LAMP 
$1.00 
COMPLETE 





Absolutely the most light for the least money— 
Perfect in each part. Burner—Best Glass- 
ware—Best Mantle. Each component part does 
its work wel[—the Lindsay No. 5 Lamp sells for 
$) -00 complete. Don’t pay more for it or as much 
for inferior imitations. 


LINDSAY & CO,, 
Both Phones. 1113 Pine St. 








On Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock 
Mr. Robert Davis Law, of Henry, IIl., 
and Miss Carrie Fay Warren, were unit- 
ed in marriage at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Alexander Wann, 4731 Ellis avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The beautiful Wann res- 
idence was decorated for the occasion 
with a profusion of American Beauty 
roses and Easter lillies. The ceremony 
was in the nature of an at home wed- 
ding, only the families interested, rela- 
tives and a few friends being present. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Law and Miss Law, 
of Henry, were present, accompanied by 
Rev. Dr. Garter, who officiated. Mr. 
Andrew Warren, brother of the bride, 
was best man, and her cousin, Mrs. E. S. 
Tipple, of New York, was matron of 
honor. Out of town guests at the 
wedding were: Mr. and Mrs. A. E. F. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Ferry, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen Atterbury, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. B. Mitchell, all of Detroit; Dr. and 
Mrs. E. S. Tippel, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Delavan of New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Stoepel, Mr. Warren Stoepel and 
Mr. Robert Stoepel, of Albion, Mich, ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Rumsey, the Misses 
Rumsey and Mrs. Van Court, of St. 
Louis; Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Wann and 
Mr. John Wann, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Wann, of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. The Chicago guests were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Avery Coonley, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. S. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Faithorn, Miss Faithorn and Mr. 
Walter Faithorn, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Chappelle, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Chappelle. 
The young couple will make their home 
at Henry at the magnificent country 
home and farm of the groom. The 
bride is a beautiful young woman, who 
never enthused much over social tri- 
umphs, and who has a fondness for 
country life and equestrian pleasures, 
which she and her husband will proceed 
to enjoy. 

The card party given by Mrs. Arthur 
A. Eddy of 5158 Washington avenue, 
last Friday afternoon, was voted one of 
the most enjoyable events of the season. 


Mrs. Eddy, as usual, proved a charming _ 


hostess. Over one hundred ladies were 
present. 

Mrs. Chas. A. Parker, of 5280 Wash- 
ington avenue, leaves to-day for Denver, 
Colo., where she will join her husband, 
and make her future home. Her sister, 
Mrs. Betsy Allen, who resides with her 
and her son, Mr. Tack Parker, will re- 
main here. They will occupy a hand- 
somely furnished flat. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 
rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 
creams. 

If you are going to California, get 
some literature that will tell you all 
about the places of interest, hotels, etc. 
Call on or write to J. H. Lothrop, Gen- 
eral Agent, Southern Pacific, 903 Olive 
St., St. Louis. 

The intimated engagement of Miss 
Adele Hart to a prominent art-official 
of the World’s Fair in this column last 
week is now known to have: been the 
result of misinformation, Miss Hart 


The Mirror 


is still heart-whole and fancy-tree, and 
the Mrrror is “sorry it spoke” to the 
discomfiture of the lady and gentleman 
and their relatives and friends. 

Mrs. George J. Tansey has returned 
from a week’s visit at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The last of the fashionable pre-Lenten 
nuptial functions was the marriage of 
Mr. Clifford McMillan and Miss Ann 
Sullivan, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James S. Sulli- 
van, in Lindell boulevard. Right Rev. 
Daniel S. Tuttle, Bishop of Missouri, 
performed the ceremony, assisted by 
Rev. Charles Blaisdell. The maid of 
honor was Miss Alma Cass, of Jeffer- 
son City. Edgar Rand served Mr. Mc- 
Millan as best man, and the groomsmen 
were Messrs. Cliff Hawkins, of Kansas 
City, and Robert Kaime, of St. Louis. A 
reception followed the ceremony, which 
was attended by many out-of-town 
guests, among them Mrs. Edgar Flippen, 
of Dallas, Tex., and Miss Agnes Black, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Millan left on a wedding journey for 
California, from which they will return 
shortly to take up their residence at 
3939 Westminster place. 

Mrs. Daniel Boone and her daughter, 
Miss Abbie Boone, of Kansas City, were 
among the guests at the McMillan-Sul- 
livan wedding. They are being enter- 
tained by Mrs. Warren Bailey during 
their stay in St. Louis. 

ek 


Jokesky—McDuff is a lucky dog. He 
had $50 in his shoes when the robbers 
searched him. Kidisky—Well, didn’t 
they get it? Jokesky—Sure, but they 
left him the shoes, and you know he 
bought them at Swope’s, 311 N. Broad- 
way, where the best shoes are sold. 


ek hs 
DRAMATIC 
Winston Churchill’s “The _ Crisis” 


came more than ever. into prominence 
as a charming stage work through the 
exquisite impersonation Isabel Irving 
gave to Virginia Carvel. It is upon her 
that the burden of the performance falls 
at the Grand Opera House this week, 


and her dainty shoulders are more than 
fit to carry it. In all her many scene; 


she is never disappointing, but fills the 
eye with that satisfying realization of 


the brain conception of the book charac- 
ter. The switch from Stephen Brice to 
Virginia Carvel, as the central figure of 
the play story, is in conformity with the 
book story also. Of course, James K. 
Hackett’s personality was the prop upon 
which the book character leaned for 
such prominence, but in this season’s 
presentation Brice is made to abdicate 
without prejudice in favor of the win- 
some Miss Carvel. The company sup- 
porting Miss Irving is far above the 
mediocre. Hackett, the former star, is 
not missed, for Wilfred North plays a 
convincing Stephen. Charles Lamb as 
Judge Whipple and T. A. Hall as Colonel 
Carvel fit nicely into the atmosphere of 
the Churchill story. 

Next week Mr. Charles Richman will 
appear at the Grand Opera House in his 
new play, “Captain Barrington.” This 
is another one of the good bookings 
to which Grand Opera House patrons 
are being treated this season. 


To-night Hans Loebel, comedian of 
the German Stock Company and all- 
round favorite, will have his benefit with 
“Zwansig Tausend Mark Belohnung” 
(Twenty Thousand Marks Reward‘, a 
jolly farce comedy with song and dance. 
Genuine fun and humor begin with the 














High-Class Pianos 
Upon Easy Terms 


The “silver-toned Reutner” is a true 

musical instrument. You can rely 
upon its harmony; and in its clear, 
strong tone is a reserve force that 
will not fail you, no matter what the 
demand upon it. 

Every “Reutner” Piano is guar- 
anteed for 10 years, and with rea- 
sonable care will last a _ life-time. 
4 There are four styles of cases to se- 
lect from. 


Our Rent PurchasePlan 


You may _ select an instrument, 
make a small payment, and have it 
sent to your home, paying the bal- 
ance a little each month. If not 
ready to buy now, rent a “Reutner,” 
and in a few months when you are 
convinced it is all we claim it to be, 
you can buy on our easy payment 
plan and have all the rent paid cred- 
ited on the purchase. 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co. 
1120-1122 Olive St. 


Your old piano taken in exchange. 


LACS 3 ONS 
FUEL Aqua 
SG 


Grates 
For Heating. 


—SEE SAMPLES AT— 


Gas Office, 


716 Locust St. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


The Deliverance, Glasgow; My Friend Pros- 
pero, Harland; Steps in the Expansion of Our 
Territory, Austin; What’s the Odds? Ullman; 
A Little Garrison, Bilse; Mr. Salt, Payne; The 
Millionaire’s Son, Brown; Personalia, Sigma; 
Mississippi Argonauts, Carter; The Forest, 
White. Also a fine assortment of dainty gift 
books at 

















JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
Olive street. 
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rise of the curtain and continue to the 
end. The frolic centers in Hugo Meppe, 
an umbrella maker, impersonated by Mr. 
Loebel. The young actor possesses that 
pleasant attribute of all good cemedians, 
he is never grotesque. His fun seeins 
to bubble out of an inward jollity, that 
finds responses in the hearty laugh of 
the entire audience. Few comedians are 
masters of that peculiar and subtle art, 
and many could learn from Hans Loebel, 
if it was a thing to be acquired. It 
seems born in him. The inflection of his 
voice, the quiet drollery of his gestures, 
go farther than facial contortions and 
senseless mimicry. The entire stock 
company will take part in the farce, 
which promises to be one of the big hits 
of the benefit season. 

Next Sunday night the stock company 
will appear in a double bill. A curtain 
raiser, “Adelaide,” by Ludwig V. Beeth- 
oven, is a dainty musical conception of 
the opening scene of Goethe’s “E,mont.” 
It has never been presented here. The 
second, “Niobe, or the Power of Elec- 
tricity,” is an adaptation from the Eng- 
lish by Oscar Blumenthal. The latter, 
also, is entirely new here. 

eh 

To treat “Pretty Peggy,” in which 
Grace George is starring at the Century 
this week, seriously would be a mistake. 
As a play it is a surprising spectacle 
and sensation, such as we are accus- 
tomed to receive from the astute Wil- 
liam A. Brady, Miss George’s husband 
and manager. “Peg” Woffington and 
her love affair with David Garrick, of 
which Fannie Aymar Matthews’ con- 
coction pretends to be a dramatization, 
was a somewhat different creature from 
Miss George’s “Pretty Peggy.” Rose 
Coghlan created her a few years ago as 
she really was in a play in which she 
starred. But the charming Miss George 
makes such a winsome darling out of 
the Matthews “Peg” that one forgives 
the lapses of historical accuracy. The 
demonstration in the fourth act, which 
is conducted from the auditorium of the 
theater against the stage, is the daring 
innovation introduced by Mr. Brady. 
The trooping down the aisles by Caven- 
dish and his men amidst the cries of 
“Down with the French,” startles the 
audience and grips its nerves. It is an 
occasion in which the venturesome Bra- 
dy has surpassed himself. “Pretty Peg- 
gy,” compared with all the other “Peg- 
gys” written around the same theme, is 
superior to most of them, particularly 
to Miss Cecil Spooner’s “When Lady 
Peggy Goes to Town,” a dramatization 
by Fannie Aymar Matthews, which saw 
daylight about the same time Miss 
George got hold of her version. <A 
fair company supports Miss George. 
Robert Lorraine, as David Garrick, 
Adolph Bernard, as the Earl of Chal- 
mondeley, and Lizze Conway, as Mrs. 


Woffington, are satisfying character 
productions. 

be 
Grace Van Studdiford, in Florence 


Ziegfeld’s magnificently mounted “Red 
Feather,” will be next week’s attraction 
at the Century Theater. The original 
company in its entirety will be brought 
here from New York. 


eh 


The last of the Burton Holmes lectures 
will be given this week, Friday night, 
Saturday afternoon, and Saturday night. 
The subject for Friday night is “Alaska, 
II., Down the Yukon and the Klondike 
to Cape Nome.” No subject could be 
more popular at the present time than 
this. For a number of years the Klon- 
dike has been the center of attraction of 
the entire world, while the recent dis- 
cussion of the Alaskan boundary has re- 
vived any possible lack of interest. Mr: 
Holmes ascended the Yukon from its 
source to its mouth last summer, and the 
photographs taken by him and his fel- 
low traveler, Mr. Oscar Depue, trans- 
formed into finely colored lantern slides, 
with a large number of motion pictures, 





will give a realistic reproduction of his 
journey. No other method couid so 
convincingly reproduce the actual scenes 


of daily life in this remote corner of the 


United States, upon which the attention 
of the entire civilized world has been fo- 
cused in the last eight years. 

On Saturday night Mr. Holmes will 
give an entirely new lecture on “Nor- 
way, the Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
This lecture and its attendant illustra- 
tions will take in the northern portion of 
Norway, Hammerfest, Drontheim, and 
the scenes of life and grand spectacles 
of nature. 

The extra Saturday matinee will be 
devoted to “St. Petersburg and the Rus- 
sian Army,” with magnificent pictorial 
accompaniment to this  all-absorbing 
topic of the present day. 


ob 


“The Smart Set,” running at the Im- 
perial this week, embodies many of the 
popular songs that sprang up in the last 
two years. As an operatic extravaganza 
of “Southern enchantment,” in other 
words, colored artists, it is a success. A 
variety of specialties alternate with the 
song numbers, and the scenic effects are 
on a big scale. Tom McIntosh is the 
leader of the singers, and a good one he 
is. His satellites are Billy McClain, Tom 
Brown, Billy Young, Harry Reed, Harry 
Hopkins and a fine-looking octoroon, 
Mille. Cordelia, who is a clever vocalist. 

Next week that good old stage favor- 
ite, “Yon Yonson,” will come on its an- 
nual visit to the Imperial Theater, where 
it is a great favorite. 


ob 


At the Standard Theater the Rentz- 
Santley Company, one of the oldest bur- 
lesque organizations in the country, is 
disporting itself in a happily balanced 
show. “The Matrimonial Market” and 
“The Calif of Zuzu” are the two bur- 
lesque attractions. In the olio are the 
Yamamoto Brothers, two Japanese tight 
and slack wire performers; Gruett and 
Gruett, eccentriques; the Connolly Sis- 
ters, singers and dancers, and C. W. 
Douglas, one of the best monologue art- 
ists in the country. “The Arrival of 
Kitty McCarthy” is a funny little sketch 
in which McCabe, Sabine and Vera dis- 
play much wit and ingenuity. Next week 
the Bohemian Burlesquers will be the 
attraction at the Standard Theater. 


ob 


Creatore, to-day one of the greatest 
band leaders in America, whose Italian 
Band stands at the head of the leading 
organizations of this and other countries, 
will pay a visit to St. Louis next Tues- 
day, February 23. He will give two con- 
certs, a matinee, by request, and an even- 
ing concert. For both of these concerts 
he will bring an entirely new repertoire, 
and as Creatore suits his directing to the 
spirit of the music, some new and fantas- 
tical effects may be looked for in his 
beating of the baton. Creatore is thor- 
oughly original in whatever he does, he 
imitates no one, and no one will ever try 
to imitate him, for the reason that he is 
not twice alike. With all his idiosyn- 
crasies, the fiery Italian leader evokes 
music of the most subtle kind from his 
musicians. The two concerts next Tues- 
day will be the musical event of early 


Lent. 
eh 


Noel Poepping, composer par excel- 
lence of the “twostep” as it is danced 
at .all smart functions to-day, will give 
one concert at the Odeon Tuesday night, 
March 1, with his American Band. His 
ful dances to which the smartest debut- 
antes have danced this winter, and the 
concert will be in the nature of a pleas- 
ant reminiscence of their triumphal days 
of the early season. One of the most in- 
teresting compositions which Mr. Poep- 
ping’s band of sixty-five men, the largest 
ever heard on the Odeon stage, will ren- 
der, is “America,” a new hymn, of which 
Mr. Charles Claflin Allen, the eminent 
lawyer, is the author, 


The Mirror 
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A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
310 North Sixth. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & firmstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands, 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 
















St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, += — $t. Lowis, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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MUSIC 


THE GRACIOUS FRAU 

Frau Ernestine Schumann Heink, be- 
medaled, beaming with good nature, and 
vocally exuberant, gave a thrilling re- 


HEINK. 


cital of songs and operatic arias at The 
Odeon Monday night. She was gra- 
cious to a degree, and in addition to her 
programmed numbers, gave to her fas- 
cinated and wildly applausive auditory 
a recitative and aria from Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul’—the Frau’s one su- 
preme effort to sing in English—Beck- 
er’s “Springtide,” to which she gave a 
fervor that made this hackneyed song 
seem fresh and new. After the aria 
from “The Prophet,” she sang Schu- 
bert’s ”’Wohen?” Aud that charming 
little “Schlummerlied,” 
bit of comedic art a Schumann Heink 
recital is not compieee. = -\ rditi’s flashy 
“Bolero” was to have been the last num- 
ber on the programme, but so exciting 


without which 


were the verve and rythmic swing that 
the singer gave it, that the audience re- 
fused to disperse until the amiable lady 
suplemented the song with, her’ sensa- 
tional “Drinking Song,” from “Lucretia 
Borgia.” 

This wonderful woman, and great ar- 
tist, has never been in better voice or 
spirits in this city, and gave most im- 
pressive interpretations of groups of 
Schubert and Schumann songs. 

Miss Josephine Hartmann gave able 
assistance at the piano, and also essayed 
with some success a group 9i piano 


rs 


THE™BACH RECITAL, 


solos. 


A unique recital, consisting so'ely of 
compositions by J. S. Bach, was given at 
St. Peter’s Church Saturday afternoon. 
Charles Galloway played in masterly 
manner the great G minor Fantasie and 
Fugue, and other colossal works. Miss 
Agnes Gray played the air for the G 
string with appreciation,“ and Mrs. 
Geo. Carrie, whose study abro:d uader 
Sbriglia, and other famous Parisian 
teachers, has developed her vécal pow- 
ers remarkably, gave a fine interpreta- 
tion of a soprano solo from “The Pas- 
sion Music” and a “Slumber Song.” 
Pierre Marteau. 
ob 
The students of the Conrath Conserva- 
tory of Music, Nos. 3400 and 3402 Lin- 
dell avenue, gave a recital last Tuesday 
evening in the Conservatory hall, which 
was largely attended and thoroughly ap- 
preiated. The students were assisted by 
Mr. Arno Waechtler, Miss Jessie Strif- 
ler and Mr. William Kaltwasser. The 
programme and those participating are 
as follows: 
Piano—“Reserve,” 
stance Kempff. 
“Intermezzo,” 
dred Pareira. 
Vocal—“O Promise Me,” De Koven— 
Mrs. L. Polston. 
Piano—“Tannhaeuser March,” Wag- 
ner—Miss Dorine Meyers. 
“Old Folks at Home,” 
Alice Seaman. 
Violin—“Souvenir de Bade,” 
—Mr. Arno Waechtler. 
Piano—" Mazurka,” 
Emma Krieger. 


Bohm—Miss Con- 


Mascagni—Miss_ Mil- 


Kunkel—Miss 





Leonard 


Godard — Miss 
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Odd Pieces 
and 
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Discontinued 
% Patterns. 
PARLOR. | MUSIC AND PARLOR CABINETS. 
Original Price. Sale Price. | Original Price. Sale Price. 
Minbisaarey Sofa $125.00 $75.00 | Mahogany Music Cabinet $ 40.00 $30.00 
Cir Cee... 22.00 16.75 | Oak Pianola Cabinet .............. 20.00 12.50 
§ er CANE Aas ES ay ow OR 27.00 27.00: Mic Music Cabinet _ ee eal 18.00 14.75 | 
y @ ahog. fin. Music Cabinet........ 17.00 13.00 
Mahogany Divan ..... Beare 50.00 30.00 | Vernis Martin Table 50.00 38.50 
Mahogany 3-piece Suite 125.00 95.00 | Vernis Martin Table ............. 32.00 16.50 
Mahogany 3-piece Suite woe eeees 100.00 67.50 | Vernis Martin Tea Table ......... 30.00 20.00 
Mahogany fin. 3-piece Suite.... 90.00 71.00 | Mahog. Parlor Cabinet .... 150.00 75.00 
DINING ROOM. | BED ROOM. 
’ Original Price. Sale Price. | Original Price. Sale Price. 
Mahogany Buffet Ces once ae OO $24.50 | Golden Oak Dresser +3 35.00 $25.00 
Golden Osk. Bullet, ..5.50..0-..02 22.00 17.50 Mahogany Dresser ........ ...... 28.00 22.50 
Mahogany Buffet>*ov+...4+....22. 28.00 21.00 Golden Oak Dresser 22.50 15.00 
Wea. Oak Buffet sesseeeecececeees 24.00 18.00 Mahogany Dresser ............... 25.00 15.00 
Gold. Oak Exten. Table .......... 25.00 19.75 Golden Oak Dresser ............. 38.00 30.00 
Wea. Oak Exten. Table .......... 25.00 1975 Golden- Oak Chiffonier .... 15.00 10.00 
Mahogany Exten. Table ne ce 29.50 Mahogany Dresser 28.00 22.50 
Golden Oak Exten. Table.......... 27.00 20,00 Maple Dresser ...... seseesess 35.00 22.50 
‘ OUR GREAT FEBRUARY SALE----SEE WINDOWS. ; 
Se ee ED @ OST Rama, a LLL LL INS SLR TEE: a 
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“Rigoletto,” Verdi—Miss Charlotte 
Kathmann. 

Vocal—"*I Love You,” 
J. Cornelius. 

Piano—‘Magic Fire, 
Roxiellettie Taylor. 

“Scherzo,” Karganoff—Miss Jessie 
Strifler. 

Violin—(a) “Liebeshed,’ Conrath; 
(b) “Mazurka,” Wieniawski—Mr. Arno 
Wacchtler. 

Piano—“Spinning Song,” Klein—Miss 
Bessie Britt. 

“Valse Caprice,” Rive-King—Mr. Wil- 
liam Kaltwasser. 

ak os 
SPORTING COMMENT 

The protest Pitcher Jack Powell of 
the Browns is making over the reduction 
of his salary is ridiculous. Powell seems 
to think that he should be rewarded for 
keeping his word, given in contract with 
Mr. Hedges. He argues that he could 
have jumped his St. Louis contract in 
1903, but preferred to remain loyal. 
Powell, as a matter of fact, owes the St. 
Louis Browns management 
Throughout the greater part of 1903 he 
was one of the posers. He didn’t pitch 
a winning game until the season was 
about to close, and then he let himself 
out in order to make good his contract 
for 1904. His pitching towards the end 
of the season shows that had he done as 
good:in the beginning, the Browns might 
have occupied a higher position in the 
pennant race. Mr. Hedges evidently 
tumbled to Powell's little game of last 
year—to pitch just good enough to hold 
his job and no more—and this is why 
he reduced his salary. If Mr. 
doesn’t like the cut he can retire to the 
boiler yard. There are others. ‘There 
is no Pacific Coast League asylum for 
such as he nowadays, and the Browns’ 
management evidently intends to make 


Sobeski—Mrrs. 


9 


Wagner—Miss 


much, 


Powell 


The team would 
be better off without such an indifferent 
pitcher. 

obs 


WORLD'S ATHLETES ENTHUSIASTIC. 


its stand permanent. 


Great athletes, the world over, thor- 
oughly appreciate the arrangements 
which Mr. J. J. Sullivan, Physical Cul 
ture Director of the World’s Fair, has 


made for the athletic contests. Evidence 
of the interest taken is shown in all 
European countries where athletics 


thrive, but especially in France. Here 
it is proposed to raise a fund of $12,000 
to defray expenses of athletes going to 
the World’s Fair contests. An appeal 
to the Government for half the amount 
will be made. England, too, will no 
doubt raise a large sum for its athletic 
delegation, and Canada’s party will be 
well cared for. Athletes do not regard 
the programme in the least discriminat- 
ing. They feel that a first-class man may 
not only come out an Olympic victor, 
but may meet the same rivals again in 
the American amateur championships, 
and a month later try his luck in the 
“all-round championships,” which will 
satisfy the modern craving for senior 
wranglerships by definitely nominating 
the best man in creation. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Turn- 
ers, the colleges and the Irish will also 
be able by elaborate series of tests to 
ascertain their several championships. It 
may confidently be expected that the 
management will be vastly superior to the 
somewhat crude efforts made at Athens 
or Paris. By way of concession to in- 
ternationalism, the programme shows 


that the foot races are to be measured 
in meters, though the hammer and even 
the Greek discus are _ calculated in 


pounds. 
ak oh hb 
A small fortune—$5,000—a fine smoke. 
All for ten cents. Ask your dealer. 








“The King’s Highway.” 


TO THE 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 
THROUGH THE 

CENTERS OF POPULATION, 


adding greatly to the interest of 
your journey, without increasing its 
expense beyond what you would ex- 
pect to pay for the “best,” which you 
secure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of ‘“‘Four-Track Series” No. 13, 
*‘Urban Population in 1900.” will be sent free, 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp by @eorge H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River R. R., Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















Are you Interested In 
The World’s Fair 


“2 


If so and wish to keep thoroughly posted 
on the progress of the Fair it will pay you 
to subscribe for 


TRAVEL 


a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to the traveling public. Each issue, 
continuing throughout the Fair, will contain 
from 50 to 75 pages of entirely new and in- 
teresting reading matter regarding the Ex- 
position, elegantly illustrated with the best 
of half-tones made from photographs taken 
by our own artists. It is pre-eminently 


THE 
World’s Fair Magazine 


Besides the World’s Fair matter each issue 
will contain several clever short stories, a 
number of articles by well-known writers on 
different points of interest throughout the 
world, several pages of sparkling wit and 
humor and a host of other good things. 
Subscribe now—$1.00 the year, 10c the copy, 
25c for three months trial subscription. 


TRAVEL PUBLISHING CO., 
916 Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE REAL MUSKETEERS 

In an interesting introduction which 
Mr. Andrew Lang recently wrote for a 
new English edition of the works of Du- 
mas, that lively critic again raised the 
question of the historical reality of the 
famous trio, Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
He, however, did little to settle it. Al- 
most simultaneously, M. Gaston Des- 
champs, the well-known French critic, 
who will be remembered in this country 
on account of his lecturing tour around 
our universities two years ago, was mak- 
ing a personal investigation into the bi- 
ographies of those romantic heroes in 
the country of their birth. The results 
of his research have recently appeared 
in the form of some pleasant articles in 
the Temps. M. Deschamps’ conclusions 
do not conflict with those of Mr. Lang, 
but they go further and in a manner 
supplement the English critic’s informa- 
tion. 

Dumas himself referred to the mat- 
ter, and dealt with it in his own fashion 
in his preface of “The Three. Muske- 
teers.” He says: “Despite their names 
‘in Os and Is, the heroes of the Tale we 
shall have the honor to relate are His- 
torical and not Mythological Personag- 
es.” He then tells how he chanced up- 
on the “Memoires de M. d’Artagnan,” 
wherein he found a series of portraits, 
“drawn by a master hand”-——Louis XIII,. 
Anne of Austria, Richelieu, Mazarin de 
Treville, and the author of the memoirs 
himself, d’Artagnan; and how near the 
beginning of the book he met with three 
names, on one page, which piqued his 
curiosity—Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
“Were they merely pseudonyms, d’Ar- 
tagnan’s, or the bearers’ disguise of more 
illustrious names?” Dumas asked him- 
self. He made researches in other di- 
rections, and was rewarded, he declares, 
by finding another volume of memoirs— 
those of Athos, Comte de la Fere—which 
conclusiyely proved that Athos, Porthos 
and Aranjs were historical persons who 
had, in truth, borne those curious names. 

Mr. Lang, in his essay, rather smiles 
at all this. 
“a mere romance assigned to 


Dumas’ first authority is, 
he says, 
the actual d’Artagnan of history;’ 
second was a harmless literary fraud. 


, 


his 
“He pretended to be guided to the man- 
Des- 
champs does not attempt to estimate Du- 


But he 


succeeds in showing from local chroni- 


uscript Memoirs of Athos.” M. 
mas’ good faith in the matter. 


clers and other sources that the men who 
became heroes under the pen of the great 
romancer were far from being altogether 
the creation of his imagination. 

The Three Musketeers, or rather one 
Five, for de Treville and d’Artagnan 
should be included, were not Gascons 
(as Dumas makes them), but Bearnais. 
Proof of this is found in a local desig- 
nation. “Cape Gascony” was the name 
given to the high ground of St. Sever 
which juts out into the level Landes like 
a promontory into the ocean. The Adour 
flows at its base. All to the north of 
the river was Gascony; south of it lay 
Bearn and Bigorre. 
forth on his 


D’Artagnan rode 
“Bearn pony” from the 
Chateau Jacques d’Arricau, near Lem- 
beye, in the northeast corner of — the 
That place was 
probably then within the limits of Tj 


Basses Pyrenees. 





.joke;-**'Fo all 


gorre. In any case, d’Artagnan was 
no more a Gascon than his pony. As 
for M. de Treville, Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis, they were also gentlemen of 
Bearn by descent and property, and al- 
though their estates lay near the Basque 
country, and they may have talked in 
that Turanian tongue to their neigh- 
bors at Mauleon, it is a mistake to speak 
The hereditary 
the 


of them as Basques. 
ruler of Bearn had lately added 
crown of France to his own of Navarre. 


Following Henry IV., numbers’ of 
Bearnais sought fame and fortune in 
Paris. Their blood was all to their 


advantage, and their accent was no bar 
to their promotion in the court of the 
king. M. 
the case of Gassion, son of a squireen 


Bearnais Deschamps cites 


of Bearn who carried a field marshal’s 
baton in his portmanteau. 

“They sent him to the wars,” wrote 
Tallement to Reaux, “on an old docked 
horse thirty years of age. There was 
scarcely such other in all Bearn, and le 
courtaud de Gassion became a standing 
appearance, the youth 
was no better off in his person than in 
his steed. He had to leave the latter 
four or five leagues from Pau, but that 
did not prevent him from joining the 


hunchback duke’s army in Savoy.” 


Gassion was a type of the Bearnais 


adventurer, who had little to boast of 


but his long sword when he first put 


foot in the capital. His boots and spurs 


clattering on the paving stones drew 
from the idling bystanders  unkindly 
jests about his absent war horse. But 


he had a keen eye and knew from which 
quarter “the good wind” was _ blowing. 
And the war horse seldom failed to come 
in time. Of such was Armand Jean de 
Peyre, first Comte de Troisvilles, or 
Treville, lieutenant-captain of the Mus- 
keteers. He was born at Oloron, in 
Bearn, about 1508. represents 
him as the son of a comrade-in-arms of 
Henry IV. As a matter of fact, his 
father was an honorable burgess and 
merchant of Oloron. ‘The trade of this 


Dumas 


town, which is on the great Roman road 
been largely 
with Spain, and contraband business is 


supposed to be accountable in a large 


to Saragossa, has always 


measure for its former prosperity; so 
that a certain flavor of adventure _ be- 
longs to the very business of the place. 
The elder Peyre married the daughter 
of one Capt. Pierre d’Aramits—Aramits 
being a neighboring town. | Prospering 
in business, he purchased the estate of 
Treville, which carried with it the title 
of esquire. Consequently, the future 
chief of the Musketeers was born noble. 
He passed his childhood on a feudal 
manor, was taught to fence by an old 
gentleman in the vicinity, and rode about 
the country “hand on hip, sword at 
thigh, plume in hat.” He fought shy 
of the lesson books af the priest who 
came to the chateau to teach him the 
rudiments of Latin. But he somehow 
acquired a certain literacy, though he 
was ever more ready with his sword 
than with an epigram. He fought his 
first fight at Soissons, when he was sev- 
enteen. Four years later, at the siege 
of Montauban, he did so well that the 
King consented to make him an ensign 


in the Regiment of Navarre. His am- 
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California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 


and San Francisco. Visit Grand Canyon of 
pO ee See ae ea ee ana 
Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help 

rightly plan a California tour. Address 


Coomal Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ralway, a es tas 
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By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


The best work yet produced by this author. Photo- 
graph and autograph in each book. Price $1.25, pre- 
paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 
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bition and foresight made him beg to 
decline the honor; he wished to remain 
in the King’s Guard, under the King’s 
eye. Next year he got his commission 
in the Guards, and thereafter his promo- 
tion was rapid. In 1633 he was nomi- 
nated lieutenant-captain of the Muske- 
teers, and the King conferred on him 
the right of justice and other privileges 
in his parish of Treville. He made a 
rich marriage and went down to Bearn 
to enlarge his chateau. But his pros- 
perity did not deprive him of his thirst 
for military glory. He fought at St. 
Omer, At Aire, and in Roussillon, at Per- 
pignan, and Collioure. He had a long 
struggle with Richelieu, and at one time, 
at a hint from the Marquis de Cinq 
Mars, was quite ready to kill him. But 
the cardinal was too powerful for the 
Musketeer, and had him banished from 
Court. On December 1, 1642, de Tre- 
ville went into exile, but on the 4th Rich- 
elieu died, so that the Musketeer’s ban- 
ishment was of short duration. He had 
never really lost the royal favor. His 
lieutenant, d’Artagnan, was killed on 
June 25, 1671. The chief himself died 
in 1672. He left two sons, one of whom 
figured in the correspondence of Mme. 
de Sevigne, and in the Memoirs of St. 
Simon as soldier, Hellenist, Jansenist, 
and courtier. 


And now for the famous three. Athos 
was Armand de Sillegue, Seigneur of 
Athos and Autevielle. The former is a 
little village between Sauveterre and 
Oraas, on the right bank of the Gare 
d’Oloron. De Sillegue’s ancestors, like 
de Treville‘s, had made a fortune in 
commerce, and had afterwards been en- 
nobled by the purchase of lands carry- 
ing titular ~ privileges. Dumas gave 
Athos a long life, under the name ‘of 
Comte de la Fere. In reality, he died 
young in Paris, in 1645. The registra- 
tion of his death has been found in the 
Church of St. Sulpice’ “Procession, 
service, and burial—the late Armand 
Athos, Musketeer of the King’s Guard, 
gentleman of Bearn.” M. Deschamps 
supposes that he died of wounds _ re- 
ceived in that affray in the Rue des 
Mauvais Gorcons, when he and his two 
comrades flew to the rescue of d’Artag- 
nan, hemmed in a corner by the emissa- 
ries of Miledi. But this is only con- 
jecture. He asserts, however, that “the 
noble race of the Musketeer Athos is 
fertile in heroes; one fought at Law- 
feld; another was wounded at Raucourt ; 
a Chevalier de St. Louis was distin- 
guished in the American wars, and was 
wounded before Yorktown. The blood 
of Athos runs to-day in the veins of one 
of the most brilliant officers of the 
French cavalry.” 


Dumas described Porthos as fretting 
because he was not as nobly born as his 
comrades. But, in reality, he was of 
higher lineage. He was the eldest son 
of Isaac de Portau, seigneur of Com- 
pagne, and other places, a secretary to 
the King, counsellor in the Parliament 
of Navarre, and secretary to the estates 
of Bearn. Re-entering his province af- 
ter his father’s death, Porthos succeeded 
to the post of secretary of the estates. 
He married a charming woman, quite 
unlike the mistress of Porthos in the 
story, who was “old, dried-up and_yel- 


low.” ~He>died in’ 1670, and his death 
was officially announced by the Duc de 
Gramont. His seal, with his family’s 
armorial bearings, is preserved in the 
archives of the Basses-Pyrenees. 

In the valley of Baretous there was 
a lay abbey called the Abbey of Aramits. 
It was from this place that Aramis took 
his name. He was Henri d’Aramits, 
and nephew to the Comte de Treville. 
Less is known of him than of Athos and 
Porthos. But it has been ascertained 
that, like Porthos, he spent the latter 
part of his life among his native moun- 
tains. 


Thousands of Dumas’ readers who 
have been thrilled with the marvelous 
courage, extraordinary adventures, and 
romantic lives of the dauntless three 
will be delighted to learn from M. Des- 
champs’ researches that the fact has at 
last been established that Dumas’ three 
heroes, as well as te valient de Trevile 
and d’Artagnan, did actually have flesh 
and blood prototypes, who, moreover, 
bore the distinguished names which are 
so well known all the world over. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


An automobile liability policy is now 
purchasable. The Evening Post de- 
scribes it in part as follows: 

“It affords protection to owners of au- 
tomobilies against liabilities for acci- 
dental personal injuries to employes or 
to the public caused by the automobiles 
owned by them, and which invariably re- 
sult in litigation and frequent awarding 
of damages. The premium is based on 
the number of automobiles owned, to be 
insured: Electric (twelve horse-power), 
$40 each; gasoline (twelve horse-pow- 
er), $60 each; steam (twelve horse-pow- 
er), $100 each; for each horse-power in 
excess, $2.50. The usual limits of lia- 
bility policies are, in the event of an ac- 
cident causing the death or injury of one 
person, $5,000; in event of an accident 
causing the death or injury of several 
persons, $10,000. 

“The policies do not lapse upon these 
limits being reached, but continue 
their warranty to pay within such limits 
every accident that may take place dur- 
ing the policy year, whether few or 
many. If already carrying above lim- 
its, second limits for the same amount 
may be had for: Electric (twelve horse- 
power), $20 each; gasoline (twelve 
horse-power), $30 each; steam. (twelve 
horse-power), $50 each; $2.50 for each 
horse-power in excess of twelve, thus 
doubling the amount of the insurance. 

“The policy provides that the assured 
shall report every accident to the com- 
pany, and, where indemnity is or may 
be applied for the company, by compe- 
tent inspectors, thoroughly investigates 
the circumstances relating to the case, 
and if the same indicates liability on 
the part of the assured, immediate steps 
are taken with a view to settlement with- 
out litigation. Should, however, legal 
proceedings be taken, the company un- 
dertakes the defense of the suit on the 
assured’s behalf, and defrays costs and 
expenses up to the limit namd.” 


A $5,000 cigar for ten cents may mean 
$5,000 in gold for you. Ask your dealer. 
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GET A HANDY 
Keep it on your desk. 


No. 10—A quarter-sawed Oak 
Tray, 9 inches deep, finely finish- 
ed, with adjustable sliding block 
to keep cards upright; 400 
5x3 inch white Record 
Cards, best quality linen 
stock, machine ruled; one 
set monthly Guides, 
buff (Jan. to Dec.): 
1 set daily (1-31) 
Guides, salmon; | set 
20 Alphabetical Guides 
buff. 


SHIPPED 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
TO ANY ADDRESS 
CASH WITH ORDER 


$1.25. 


512 Washington Ave. 


“Y AND E” 


Its daily and monthly guides will bring to 
your attention every matter on the day it needs attention. 


Here’s the Outfit: 


Phones: A 928; 
Main 2610M 


‘Automatic Memory?’’ 


CARD OUTFIT 









Call and see Eight Complete Handy Card Outfits, or phone or write for 
Catalogue No. 604. 


YAWMAN 6G ERBE MFG. CO. 


Saint Louis, 1904 g 





ALL BARCOTIC DRUG USING, HEURASTHEMIA, TOBACCO AND CIGARETTE ADDICTIONS 


[Geléy LIQUOR DRINKING, MORPHINE Heley 


DR. J. BD. BLAIND, Physician and Manager. 


tant’ @UEE 2803 Locust STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


tion Con- 


ure 


TELEPHONE LINDELL 155 


Adenttal HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA. 








HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants, 


No. 30 Broap StR3uErT. Nzuew Yorx 
30 CoLuM4ax STREET. Lorpoy, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUI 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Mam 2815. 
TELEPHONES: KINLOCH, B. 1935. 








che Grand von” 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLAS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months. not later than 
July 10. it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 

















BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1} have had asplendid night's 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road | ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

W. P. Depre, Chief A.G.P.A. St. Louis. 


























MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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POLITICS 
THE RACE. FOR GOVERNOR. 


Prominent St. Louis Democrats do 
not think the State Committee’s ruling 
on the unit system of choosing delegates 
to the convention will make any mate- 
rial difference. It is claimed that there 
are only a few sections in the State af- 
fected by the ruling. A few members 
of the party seem to think it improves 
Judge Gantt’s chance, but those who are 
watching the trend of events say it is 
significant that Judge Gantt has not as 
yet resigned the Supreme bench, which, 
they believe, he would have done long 
ago if he considered good his chances 
for nomination. How the unit system 
by counties is going to help him is not 
evident to the St. Louisans. Others in 
the party think Mayor Reed is aided by 
the ruling, since it unites the Kansas 
City and Jackson County vote in the 
convention. There is spirited opposi- 
tion to Mayor Reed in his own city, 
where a mayoralty campaign is on, so 
that the ruling may offset any loss he 
may suffer in the Kansas City’s primary. 
As to the Democratic gubernatorial 
race, it is still the all-absorbing topic in 
the State. Treasurer Williams, who a 
few weeks ago decided to enter the race, 
recently sent word down the line that he 
had withdrawn, and thanked his friends 
for their loyalty to him. Campbell Wells, 
the La Platte banker, now talks of the 
possibility of his candidacy more en- 
thusiastically, and his friends think he 
will set out on the campaign. A retro- 
grade movement in the Folk boom is 
observable, since the Fulton episode, 
and many who haven't switched are de- 
bating the question. As to Harry B. 
Hawes, his frank campaign utterances 
and open moves are attracting much at- 
tention throughout the State. His lib- 
eral attitude on the question of repre- 
sentation inthe convention has won him 
flattering notices in the country newspa- 
pers, and the fact that of all the lead- 
ing candidates, he is the only one who 
has resigned his office to make the race 
is not being lost sight of. The atti- 
tude of Attorney-General Crow on the 
gubernatorial question is a matter of 
concern to a large percentage of the lo- 
cal Folk party, as well as many of that 
candidate’s supporters throughout the 
State. It is claimed that  ex-Police 
Commissioner Stuever, Henry Quelmalz 
and Colonel “Bill” Phelps have, all 
along, had their hope pinned to Crow, 
despite the fact that they pretended to 
be for the Circuit Attorney. They have 
been trying to induce Mr. Crow to enter 
the race, and it is claimed the Attorney 
General hasn’t been able to decide. That 
he will eventually declare himself for 
the office is regarded as a practical cer- 
tainty. 

els 

REPUBLICANS AND THE MAYORALTY, 

Local Republicans have hopes of be- 
coming a thoroughly united party by the 
time the next city campaign comes 
There is again talk of mak- 
ing Mr. Charles Nagel the mayoralty 
candidate, but it is said ex-Judge Wil- 
liam Zachritz may make an effort to get 
into the race. It is said Mr. Zachritz has 
had an ambition to attempt the may- 


around. 


oralty ever since the time he narrowly 
missed the nomination some years ago. 
The judge has many friends in the par- 
ty, and not a few powerful ones in the 
Democratic ranks. The friends of Mr. 
Nagel think, however, that he is not 
desirous of municipal honors, since he 
has been closely identified with the Na- 
tional Republican administration, and 
has a large legal business. If there is 
any political honor Mr. Nagel would ac- 
cept the party leaders think it is the 
United States Senatorship. Ex-Con- 
gressman Charles F. Joy, who has been 
talked of for Governor in certain local 
circles, is also looked upon as a mayor- 
alty possibility. 


ABOUT STATE ASSEMBLEY MEN. 

O. H. Avery, who represented the 
Eleventh District in the Lower House 
of the Assembly last session, is a can- 
didate for the Senate in the coming cam- 
paign, and has a large constituency pull- 
ing for him. P. P. Clarkson of. Mussel- 
fork township and Thomas W. Crowe of 
Richmond are candidates for the House 
of Representatives. Senator C. E. Peers 
of Warrensburg his decided that the 
judiciary is his strong suit. He is a can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination 
in his district for the Court of Appeals. 
Senator Peers is an old-timer in poli- 
tics and has a large following. In the 
Twenty-third Senatorial District Hon. 
John E. Marshall is a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination and his friends 
feel assured of his success in convention 
and at the polls. Hon. N. C. Chasteen, 
who represented Stoddard, County in the 
Lower House last session, has not as yet 
decided whether he shall seek renomina- 
tion. It is probable, however, that he 
will make the race. He is waiting to 
hear from his constituents. 

eb 
REPUBLICANS AND THE BIG FOUR. 

Republicans are still discussing possi- 
bilities in the big four line. It was un- 
derstood last week that the interested 
St. Louis publishers had decided that 
Emil Preetorius should have the honor 
of representing St. Louis at this conven- 
tion, although at last reports Mr. D. M. 
Houser was quite active and especially 
so at the Kansas City Republican love 
feast. Kansas City has not had any men- 
tion in this race lately, although it is 
claimed that Sanford B. Ladd could get 
the support of the politicians on the 
Kaw for, the honor. The refusal of D. 
P. Dyer to accept and his blast of office- 
holders chasing this honor has had a 
good effect, but it is said it has not de- 
terred ex-Chairman Akins. The present 
Subtreasurer would “give a leg,” it is 
said, to be one of the “big four,” but 
the cards may be found ‘stacked up 
against him. Either Major Warner, 
Major Bittinger or Mr. Bothwell may 
have a place in the quartet. 

al 
THE DEMOCRATIC QUARTET. 

The Democrats are gradually arrang- 
ing their national convention delegation. 
It is now almost certain that State Chair- 
man Bothwell will have a place on the 
big quartet, taking the place of Colonel 
Fleming of Kansas City, who was orig- 
inally scheduled for one of the honors. 
Governor Dockery and United States 
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“KRYPTOR” 
The New Invisible Bifocal Lenses. 


The greatest advance in the science of optics that has been achieved in a 
century. Of extraordinary interest to all who require different glasses for dis- 
tance than for reading. 
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JUST LIKE THIS 


A near and far !ense—in a single frame 
objectionable features of the old style | —without cracks or lines. To the out- 


NOT LIKE THIS 
The clumsy appearance and many 
bifocal shown above have been done sider they look like the ordinary single 


away with inthe ‘“Kryptok’’—thenewin- | focus eyeglass. To the wearer, they are 
visible Bifocal Lenses. the most perfect Bifocals ever produced. 


“Kryptok” Lenses are made exclusively by Aloe’s in the State of Mis- 
souri, and cannot be obtained anywhere else. Ask to see them or send for 
descriptive circular. 


9 . ‘ 
ALOE’S "co 
513 OLIVE STREET. 


KODAKS—ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS—ARTISTS MATERIALS. 
De ee 
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ge New Washington 


Hingshighway and Washington Zoulevard, St. Louis, Wo. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


Accomodations for Transient or Permanent Guests. Rates No Higher Than Other First- 
Class Hotels. Strictly First-Class Service. Table D’Hote Dinners. Arrangements can be 
made for Banquets, Receptions, Weddings and Parties. Banquet and Reception Halls, Pri- 
vate Dining Parlors. Pure Water from Artesian well on Premises. All latest improvements 
and long distance telephones in each room. Three minutes walk to Forest Park—five min- 
utes walk to World’s Fair Grounds, All principal car lines within a block. 

JOHN C. KNAPP. 
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ST.LOUIS 


WEST) BADEN. 


LOUISVILLE 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS * 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
AND 9.30 A. M. 9.08 P. M. 2.05 A. M. 
UNION STATION. DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’) Pass. Agt. ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 





Senator Stone are assured of two, and Colonel Mose Wetmore. Ex-Governor 
the fourth place is still a question to be Stephens has ambitions in that direction, 
decided. It may go toa St. Louis man in but he has not as yet signified his readi- 
recognition of this city’s faithful per- ness to accept. 

formance for the good of Democracy. ele 

It is likely to be D. R. Francis if the AN UNUSUAL HAPPENING, 
World’s Fair President is anxious to take T. J. Brown of New Madrid has been 
a hand in the affair, and it may go to added to the list of Republican candi- 
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dates for Congress in the Fourteenth 
District. His fellow candidates are R. 
A. Sparks of Scott and W. A. Tyndall 
of Christian County. The scramble for 
the Republican nomination in this dis- 
trict this term is rather odd. Heretofore 
there were no bidders for the honor, and 
the nominee regarded his selction as 
somthing akin to a death-warrant. Some- 
thing has transpired to make the nomina- 
tion desirable, but just what it is the 
Republicans will not tell. They think, 
however, that they have a chance to 


win. 
els 
A REPUBLICAN SLATE. 

The Republicans of Missouri are be- 
ginning to enlarge on the number of their 
candidates for Governor. At the ban- 
quet of the young Republicans at Kansas 
City recently, there was a fair-sized boom 
for Judge Selden P. Spencer of St. Louis 
started. As yet, however, only two can- 
didates have received actual indorsement. 
They are Bert D. Nortoni, the Assistant 
United States District Attorney, and 
John H. Bothwell of Sedalia. Cyrus P. 
Walbridge has growing strength in the 
State as a gubernatorial chance. While 
he has not been indorsed for this posi- 
tion, he has received the unqualified sup- 
port of several county committees for 
the Vice-Presidency. In connection with 
this matter, it is quite generally believed 
that he has no chance in the National 
Convention and in the course of a month 
he may become an avowed candidate for 
Governor. A slate which seenis to meet 
with favor among the rank and file Re- 
publicans of the State has Cyrus P. 
Walbridge for Governor; Ben F. Russell 
of Steelville for Lieutenant-Governor ; 
Isaac N. Enloe of Jefferson City, Secre- 
tary of State; N. T. Gentry of Columbia, 
Auditor; D. P. Dyer of Pike County, 
Attorney General, and John H. Bothwell 
of Sedalia, State Treasurer. But there 
are strong candidates for various offices 
who have not been considered apparently 
in the making up of the above ticket. 
For instance, Clarence A. Barnes, Secre- 
tary of the Audrain County Republican 
Committee, and State Representative V. 
V. Ing of Wayne County, are out for 
Attorney General in force, and as both 
have pretty strong following and an ex- 
tensive acquaintance, there is belief 
among their constituents that one or the 
other may succeed. Mr. Ing was a strong 
representative of his party in the House 
and showed his fighting qualities on more 
than one occasion at the last session. 
Then there is Representative A. A. 
Speer of Osage County, a learned man 
and well-known banker, who is anxious 
to get the nomination for auditor. 

eb es eb 

While stories were going the rounds 
at the Lambs’ Club one night, Francis 
Wilson contributed one about a lead- 
ing man of a theatrical company that 
had become strandéd at Saginaw. The 
leading man installed himself at a ho- 
tel, and lived a precarious life, while 
waiting for remittances. One morn- 
ing, he rang the bell in his room for 
half an hour. Nobody answered. When 
he went out in the hall, leaned over the 
railing, and called: “Boy! Oh, boy!” 
“What is it?” snarled a bell-boy from 
the lobby beneath. “Have you seen 





anything of my laundry?” “Aw, g’wan!” 
said the boy; “you ain’t had but one 
shirt since you’ve been here.” “That,” 
said the actor, with great dignity, “is 
the one to which I refer.” 

THE SCHOOL OF ALLITERISTS 


We walk in the wide, white wood and 
watch 
For the whinnying wind to woo, 
In wistful wile, with the whiskers, wan, 
Of the wee, wet wisps of dew; 
And the wounded whimsical waves we 
weave 
Are woven in W. 


—e 


We wander and watch, and we wake to 
work 
The wail of the well-to-do, 
Who wonder well at the winning way 
We wilt into whispers new; 
And the woful, weird, and woozly web, 
We find out of W! 


Oh, to weep and. wile is a woman’s wish, 
And to wash in the water, too, 
Yet she wants to write and she wishes 
to wear 
The wings of a wizard too. 
Why will she warble in wanton wise 
The wonderful W? 
—Gelett Burgess in Harper’s. 
oe ee ole 
“Where’s Jane?” asked the master. 
“Upstairs, arranging the mistress’ hair.” 
“Is her mis 
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FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN CENTS 


A Golden Opportunity—Within the Reach of 
Every Resident and Visitor of St. Louis. 


There has been deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis, the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, wach amount will be given away next 
October 12 

This an fortune will be directly within the grasp 
of every man in around St. uis who smokes, 
and indirectly every man, woman and child in the 


a is but natural and fair to assume that this magnifi- 
cent sum wil] not given away simply for philan- 
thropic reasons, but the conditions and requirements 
governing its disposal are so easy that it practically 
amounts to a gift. 

The World’s Fair M ement has set aside 
October I |th next as Missouri Day, upon which date 
it is expected the people of the grand old State will 


wn out en masse to do honor to the World’s greatest 


ition. 
© estimate the number of paid admissions to the 
Exposition on this day will require considerable 
skill, ye yet will afford no little interest, inane as the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to the per- 
son making the correct or nearest correct estimate. 
Should there be more than one correct or nearest cor- 
rect estimate, this sum will be equally divided between 
the persons ing such estimates. 
he } eoeteias this contest of skill are 
onqentiaty 20 eae 

The Mlillion cee ar in, of St. Louis, are placing on 
the market a new of 10-cent cigars, known as 
the “$5,000-Cigar for Ten Cents,” a piece of 
goods of highest quality, and the equal of any and su- 
perior ®f many cigars now retailing for ten cents. 

With each and every purchase of a $5,000 Cor for 
Ten Cents, an official estimate card will be given by 
your dealer, on which card estimates must be made. 
Full instructions as to the manner of making estimates 
= " tinted upon these official cards. You have 

uy one of these cigars, make your estimate, 

pt =. your smoke. Every time you smoke a 

$5. 000 Cigar for Ten Cents you tighten your grip on 
Five Thousand jars. 

It must be apparent to any intelligent mind that the 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents will be of superior quality, 
guarantees Sete perfect satisfaction to the smoker, 
or its sale id be limited on) the first trial 

The contest is a method of introducing and adver- 
tising this brand of cigars, pea by The Million 
Cigar Co., and the aim - > mpany, asits name 
implies, is ‘to sell One Million 000 Cigars for Ten 
Cents between now and oe . Tith next. There- 
fore the cigar must be good, else how could we do it? 

As above stated the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
is now on deposit, with the distinct stipulation that the 
amount can drawn only by the person earning it 
according to the rules of the  oneee, by order of the 
Million Cigar Co., of St. Lo 

The next time you buy a oan ask for the $5,000 

Cigar for Ten Cents, and an estimate card will 
given you, free of charge. Anyone wishing to make 
an estimate without purchasing a $5,000 Cigar for 
Ten Cents may do so by paying I5c for an official 
estimate card. 

It may be a few days before your dealer will have 
these cigars in stock, but an effort will be made to 
place them as rapidly as possible. 

THE MILLION CIGAR COMPANY, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ODEON, FRIDAYS AND SATURDAYS is 


BURTON HOLMES 
Alaska Il, 


Colored 


Views | Norway, 


Magnificently 
Illustrated 
Lectures. 


Feb. 19 
Feb. 20 


Motion 
Pictures 


EXTR 2:30, Feb. 20 ; ot. Petersburg RUSSIAN ARMY 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT BOLLMAN BROS., 1120 OLIVE ST. 





CHORAL SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


Friday, Feb. 26. 


FULL ORCHESTRA, 60 MEN - 


- ALFRED ERNST, Conductor 


POPULAR PROGRAMME 


SOLOISTS: 


MRS. MIHR-HARDY of New York, Soprano. 
PABLO CASALS, Famous Spanish Cellist. 


First Appearance in St. Louis of These Artists. 
SEATS ON APPLICATION TO SECRETARY OF SOCIETY AT ODEON 





ODEON 


AFTERNOON, 2:30 
EVENING, - 8.35 


Creatore 


TWO CONCERTS 
——ONLY—— 


Tuesday, Feb. 23 


AND HIS 
ITALIAN 
BAND 


Seat Sale Opens Tuesday, Feb. 16, at Bollman Bros., 1120 Olive Street. 
Popular Prices, 25, 50 and 75 Cents. 





# OLYMPIC # 


THIS WERK, NEXT MONDAY 
E. H. SOTHERN HENRY IRVING 


in the miracle play “The Merchant of 
Venice’’ Mon. Wed. & 

The Proud Prince | Fri. eve & Sat. Mat. 
“Waterloo” and ‘The 


by Justin Huntly McCar- Bells” Tues. & Thurs. 


eves.. ‘‘Louis XI’’ Sat 
thy. author of “IFT were | vight. Prices $2.00,1.50, 


1.00 and 50c 
Reserved seats Thurs. 





Regular Matinee Sat. 





# CENTURY # 
THIS WEEE, NEXT SUNDAY 
PF. Zeigfeld Jr.presents 
BRACE GEORGE eld ep 
in the dramatic suc- | VAN STUDDIFORD 
cess of two seasons in DeKoven’s Great 
PRETTY PEGGY 


Opera 
Red Feather 
Regular Matinee Sat. 


Reserved Seats Thurs. 








« q Evenings, 15c, 25, 35c, 0c. 
Imperial 25¢ Maines Paty. 25¢ 


Sunday Matinee, Feb. 21, and Week, 


“YON YONSON” 


NEXT—‘‘Coon Hollow’’ 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 


GRAN Good Seats, 25c. 


Night Prices, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 
Isabel Irving in 


THE CRISIS 


Next Sunday Mat.—Captain Barrington. 








$5,000 for ten cents. Ask your cigar 


dealer. 


GERMAN THEATER 
“ODEON” 
Heinemann & Welb - - - = - - Managers 
TO-NIGHT, 
Benefit for Hans Loebel 


Zwanzig Tausend Mark Belohnung 
Grand Musical Farce with song and dance. 
An Evening of Jollity. 

NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, FEB. 21, 
Grand Double Bill. Two Novelties. 

“ADELAIDE” Musical Gem by Beethoven. 
“NIOBE” Dream Tableaux in 3 acts. 


Selous SN li 


(Fourth Successful Season) 
Leading Local Dramatic Organization 
Now Under Rehearsal: 
‘“‘UNDER THE RED CROSS’’ 


“DAVID GARRICK’’ 


Rehearsals at Odeon. Performances at the Pickwick 
tre. 
Need few ambitious, energetic people to complete 
ste 
“"Ticeutvesmnenne Average intelligence and good social 
standing. For membership address, 
ST.LOUIS SKETCH CLUB, 


Care, The Odeon, Grand and Finney 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily 











THIS WERK, NEXT WEEK 
ABE LEAVITT'S MINER’S 
Rentz Bohemian 
Burlesquers 
Santley wee het, Harvey 
Parker the wrestling 
Co demon will meet all 
. comers. 





THE STOCK MARKET 


Proceedings in Wall street have been 
somewhat dull latterly. The establish- 
ment of lower prices has been accom- 
panied by a lessening in activity. Trad- 
ing was almost exclusively professional. 
In some directions the. bears made deter- 
mined and skillful efforts to precipitate 
liquidation, with a view, of course, to 
influence the entire list unfavorably. 
While they meet with considerable of 
success, it is doubtful if they are as 
confident at the present time, of the in- 
vulnerability of their position as_ they 
were up to two weeks ago. It now 
takes persistent, strenuous effort to dis- 
lodge important holdings; prices do no 
longer give way abruptly or startlingly. 
This would indicate that stocks have 
drifted into stronger hands, that they 
are held by people who, for reasons sat- 
isfactory to themselves, have concluded 
that prevailing quotations are not in- 
flated, and that a sharp upturn cannot 
be far off. 

Is there anything in the existing situa- 
tion to warrant hopes of approaching 
improvement? Can stocks be regarded 
as an attractive purchase when the loan 
item of New York banks is incessantly 
breaking all previous high records; 
when the Government is preparing to 
withdraw large sums from National de- 
positaries to provide for the payments to 
follow upon the looked-for ratification 
of the Panawra Canal treaty; when one 
of the large cities of this country has 
sustained an enormous financial loss 
and béen crippled, commercially, in con- 
sequence of an appalling catastrophe? 
To answer this question in the affirma- 
tive requires a good deal of bull enthu- 
siasm, an extraordinary faith in the 
benevolent purposes of a watchful Prov- 
idence. 
higher 
values goes by the following conclusions 
and expectations: Liquidation has been 
protracted and thorough; quotations for 
good bonds and 


The present-day believer in 


shares have been 
brought down to a reasonable invest- 
ment level; weaker holders have been 
“shaken out,” the money market is, at 
least, superficially, in a more reassuring 
position; the iron and steel trade should 
soon denote a return of bettering con- 
ditions; the Panama canal payments 
will not involve more than a slight stif- 
fening of interest rates, and the war in 
the Orient, with all that it may entail 
or mean, has already been sufficiently 
discounted. 

In regard to the above enumerated 
leading bull postulates it need hardly be 
said that some of them are of an ex- 
ceedingly flimsy and illogical character. 
Let us only consider the last-mentioned 


one. Who is, at this time, in position, 
to venture anything like an opinion 
worthy of serious consideration in re- 
gard to the probable duration, succes- 
sion of incidents and ultimate outcome of 
the struggle between Russia and Japan? 
The best-informed financier in London 
and New York knows more about these 
things than does the astutest diplomat 
of London or: Berlin. Despite the re- 
markable initial successes of the Japa- 
nese navy, it is still fairly safe to prophe- 
sy that Russia will strain every nerve 
and sinew to refurbish its slightly tar- 
nished national shield, and to emerge 
from the conflict with a record commen- 
surate with its international position 
and pretensions. 

Of course, we all profess to be hope- 
ful of a speedy termination of the sinis- 
ter struggle. But sentiment of this sort 
alone does not constitute a weighty bull 
argument in stock speculation. We 
all remember what woeful and costly 
disappointments were in store for those 
hastily reasoning British speculators 
who, at the outbreak of the Boer war in 
1899, cheerfully predicted a speedy col- 
lapse of Boer power and gumption. 
From all present indications, the Rus- 
so-Japanese war bids fair to last several 
anxious, trying months, at least. 

Rather severe was the late selling pres- 
sure in, New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania issues. The management of 
the first named company is said to be 
contemplating the contracting of an- 
other loan. . As if it had not borrowed 
enough already to give steadily increas- 
ing impulse to the rise of skepticism 
relative to the true merits of its bonds 
and shares! It was less than two years 
ago that the shares sold at 170, or there- 
about—to-day, they are offered for sale 
at I14. What, one may be permitted 
to ask, has become of the former boasted 
and lauded conservatism of Vanderbilt 
management? The new $50,000,000 loan 
of the Pennsylvania is not relished in 
the bull camp. Like the New York 
Central, this company has been adding 
enormously to its capitalization and 
fixed charges in the last few years. The 
improvements and additions to equip- 
ment may have been, or be, needed, ow- 
ing to an astounding growth in traffic, 
and should, ultimately, benefit security- 
holders; for the present and the next 
two or three years, however, these enor- 
mous capitalized expenditures cannot 
but be of detrimental affect upon the 
company’s issues, and may, perchance, 
prove decidedly embarrassing in case of 
a not improbable period of 
revenues. 


shrinking 


The latest news bearing upon the iron 
and steel trade is of a slightly better 
tone. For the first time in months, pig 
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MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STS. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $8,300,000. 
A GENERAL FINANCIAL AND TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


OFFICERS: 
Julius S. Walsh. President. 


Breckinridge Jones, Vice Prest. and Couns 
John D. Davis, Vice President. Couneys 
Samuel E. Hoffman, Vice President. 
James.E. Brock, Secretary. 

Hugh R. Lyle, Assistant Secretary. 

Henry C. Ibbotson, Assistant Secretary. 


Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer. 
Henry Semple Ames, Assistant Trust Officer. 
William G. Lackey, Assistant Trust Officer. 


W. Daviess Pittman, Bond Officer. 
Eugene H. Benoist, Real Estate Officer. 
Wilbur B. Price, Safe Deposit Officer. 











Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company 


of America 


“Marconi will girdle the globe by his system of Wireless 
Telegraphy.”— Thos. A. Edison. 

“Marconi is a wonderful young man. 
thoroughly.”—Andrew Carnegie. 

A small investment in Marconi Securities will make you 
independent in a few years. A larger investment will make 
you rich. 


I believe in him 





It will be more profitable than shares of the Bell 
Telephone Company, which were first offered at $1.00, 
and afterwards sold for more than $1,000. An in- 
vestment of $100 then has yielded up to the present 
time $200,000. 

The stock of the English Marconi Company was 
put out at $5.00 per share, and is now selling at $22 
on the London Stock Exchange, an advance of 340 
per cent. The possibilities of the American Com- 
pany are much greater. ; 

No enterprise has ever grown like the Marconi. 
Invented less than six years ago and put into practi- 
cal operation less than three, it has been indorsed 
by the leading nations of the world, employed by many 
Governments and used in their Navies. 










THE REVENUES OF THE COMPANY ARE CONSTANTLY INCREASING, 
AND ITS FIELD OF OPERATION GROWING DAILY. 


Eight stations are in active operation on the At- 
lantic coast. 

More than 100 ocean steamers equipped with the 
Marconi system. 

LAND CONNECTIONS—The 20,000 offices of 
the Postal Telegraph Co. will receive and transmit 
messages from and to ocean steamers. 


Thos A. Edison, Marconi and M. 1. Pupin of Columbia College are the 
Consulting Engineers of the Company. 


NO PREFERRED STOCK, NO BONDS—EVERY STOCKHOLDER BEING 
ON AN EQUAL BASIS 


The present opportunity will never come again, as 
the price will be advanced shortly. 

Marconi Certificates will net you from 100 to 1,000 
per cent—better results than any labors of yours can 
produce. 

SEND your check or money order for cer- 

tificates at $5 each. No subscription 
received for less than 20 Certificates, $100. Price 
par for a limited time—$5 each Certificate. 

Bear in mind that an investment of $100 in the 
English Marconi Company a few months ago has in- 
creased 340 per cent—the American Company offers 
greater opportunities. 

Prospectus and full particulars upon application. 


FF. P. Ward & Co., 


Century Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Farmers’ Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. | Clark & Washington Sts., Chicago, 


Land, Title and Trust ey . 
Connell Bidg., Scranton, Pa. Crossley Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Correspondents of Munroe & Munroe, N. Y. 
AT ALL OUR OFFICES. You are Cordially ia- 


PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION vited to call and receive a MARCONIGRAM. 
ee Lp re seen mi Ye tt Ay cara Rg a gap: 
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iron production is again on the increase. 
Last week’s report also disclosed a 
slight gain in consumptive demand. All 
this is of more than ordinary importance 
from a speculative standpoint. Better- 
ing conditions in the iron trade, with 
most infrequent exceptions, presage and 
precede a revival in all lines of business, 
and, of course, also in stock exchange 
speculation. For the next few weeks, 
reports from the Pittsburg district de- 
serve close scanning and studying. — If 
there should be continued and accele- 
rated improvement, the bulls may be 
given the coveted chance to do some 
interesting and profitable work along 
their favorite lines. In the meanwhile, 
the cautious trader should persist — in 
marking time and refrain from drawing 
too hasty and, therefore, dangerous con- 
clusions. 

January railroad earnings do not 
makea gratifying showing. The New 
York Central disappointed its friends by 
reporting an enormous falling off in 
gross revenues. Various other lines also 
report decreases, in both gross and net. 
More light will be shed on the true ten- 
dency of things in the field of transpor- 
tation by the February returns. There 
is still any number of pesismistic ob- 
servers who tenaciously adhere to the 
theory that the period of lean earnings 
has already set in, and that all further 
hopes of additions to, or resumptions of, 
dividends might as well be indefinitely 
postponed. 

For the immediate future the market 
promises to continue in the hands of 
professionals and “room traders.” The 
general list has a most sluggish and apa- 
thetic appearance. _It requires bold 
and adroit manipulation to bring about 
appreciable moves either way. Judging 
by indications at this writing, the mar- 
ket should be a purchase, for small pro- 
fits, on every moderate dip. The fa- 
vorite leaders of the tricksters are still 
very much in evidence. Among them, 
Amalgamated Copper and _ Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit seem to be the most con- 
spicuously susceptible to manipulative 
touting, tooting and testing. This would 
naturally indicate that the market is still 
full of dangerous pitfalls. The fitful 
drops and rallies should suffice to put 
all cautious traders on their guard. 

eb 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

H. F., Springfield, O—Would advise 
selling Reading common on first rally. 
Not improbable that stock will rise to 
your point. ’ 

S. S. W., Logansport, Ind.—Kansas 
county bonds mentioned pay semi-annual 
interest. Consider them good invest- 
ment. Debt not excessive, considering 
amount of assessed valuation of proper- 
ty. F 
J. O. M.—Would dispose of Candy 
first preferred at price named. Keep 
out of common. Missouri-Edison. 5s 
not a cheap proposition. 

M. V., Frankfort, Ky—Wouldn’t ad- 
vise buying Wabash “B” bonds at pres- 
ent. Better sell your Southern preferred. 
Mining stock mentioned not listed. 

B. F. R—You might hang on to your 
Illinois Central. Cannot see anything 
attractive in Great Western. Just a 
gamble. Republic Iron & Steel pre- 


ferred likely to rally a few points. Let 
go at first opportunity. 
ele 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Outside of street railway issues, there 
is very little doing in the St. Louis 
market. Much shouting there is at 
times, but, as a rule, mighty poor trad- 
ing. Would-be buyers cannot, it seems, 
make up their mind to act at this time. 
They are waiting for something or oth- 
er to turn up, and give the requisite 
stimulus. The awful experience many 
St. Louisans have made in St. Louis 
Transit and United Railways preferred, 
and likewise in several prominent bank 
and trust company issues, has left an 
impression that cannot be so soon ef- 
faced. 

United Railways preferred and St. 
Louis Transit have made some quick 
movements in the last few days. Prices 
are, at this writing, above those prevail- 
ing a week ago. The up-turn was 
caused by the passage of the World’s 
Fair amendment in Washington, and the 
report that the Transit loans would be 
renewed in March, when they fall due. 
Whether this sort of temporizing and 
postponing will help matters to any 
extent, is very doubtful. The proposed 
bond issue has an ugly appearance. It 
seems, however, to meet the approval of 
interested parties. Transit is now 
quoted at 8% bid, 85@ asked, after an 
advance to 10% last Saturday. United 
Railways is selling at 55%. The 4 per 
cent bonds are quoted at 77% bid, 77% 
asked, with sales at 7734. 

Quotations for most bank and trust 
company shares are merely nominal. 
Germania is offered at 225. For Mis- 
sissippi 332 is bid, for St. Louis Union 
300. ‘Title Guaranty is dull at 60 bid. 
Third National is purchasable at about 
298, and Bank of Commerce at 299. 


Subsidiary street railway bonds are 
in fair demand... For Lindell 5s 104% 
is bid, for Citizens’ Railway 6s 104, for 
Broadway 5s 101, for Union Depot 6s 
114%. 

St. Louis Brewing 6s are offered at 
95, with no bids. For Kinloch Telephone 
6s 106 is asked. Granite-Bimetallic is 
very inactive. At this writing, 4o is 
bid for it. Central Coal & Ccke com- 
mon is offered at 50, and Natioial Can- 
dy common at 1334. ’ 

Bank clearances continue  surpris- 
ingly large. Banks display a more 
liberal attitude towards reputable 
borrowers. Interest rates are steady 
at 5 and 6 per cent. A _ pre- 
mium of 10 per cent is bid for drafts on 
New York. Sterling is steady, being 
quoted at $4.86%. 

ee hs ob 

“Well, John,” said the eminent per- 
sonage, who was now an invalid, “who 
is it wishes to see me now. My biogra- 
pher?” “No, your excellency,” replied the 
butler, “your physician.” “Ah! Almost 
the same thing. He’s at work upon my 
life, too.”—Philadelphia Press. 


ols of of 


Clare—Was he nervous when he pro- 
posed? Mae—Not in the least. Clare— 
He was when he proposed to me, but— 
oh, well, possibly he has had lots of 


practice since then.—Cleveland Leader. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS: 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 



































H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burtocx,Vice-Pres. W.E. Beraer, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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NEW BOOKS 


“Europe on Four Dollars a Day” is 
the title of a valuable little handbook of 
information published by The Rolling 
Stone Club of Medina, N. Y., and writ- 
ten by “A. Rollingstone.” The infor- 
mation in the pamphlet is based on an 
actual European tour, taken by two 
members of the Rolling Stone Club, 
who neither had to count their pennies 
nor did they indulge in unnecessary 
luxuries on the journey. The book is 
of great value to any person or parties 
contemplating a European tour, as it 
gives all the necessary preliminary in- 
formation and facts about the tour. The 
price of the book is 25 cents. 

Qe 

St. Louis has another new and valued 
journalistic enterprise, one that deserves 
success. It is The Commonwealth, a 
quarterly magazine, edited by that able 
scholar and thinker, Mr. Francis A. 
Thornton, and published by The Com- 
monwealth Publishing Company, whose 
offices are in the Laclede Building. Those 
who desire a magazine of high order, 
in touch with the world of thought, con- 
taining articles and brilliant comment on 
the leading topics of the day, will find 
The Commonwealth fills the bill. It is 
not an illustrated publication, but its 
contents are of a character that gives it 
a dignified position in the world of jour- 
nalism. It compares favorably with 
the best similar publications in the coun- 
try. The January-March issue, Vol- 
ume 4, Number 1, is now to be had at 
the book stores and stands. It contains 
contributed articles by Charles J. Borg: 
meyer, Isaac H. Lionberger, William 
Vincent Byars, William Poland, George 
R. Lockwood and a fine spread of edi- 
torial comment and up- 
der the title, “The Tide of the Times.” 
The price per copy is 50 cents; subscrip- 


observation, 


tions $2 per year. 
rx 2 eh Qo 
HER FIRST MEAT PURCHASE 
(She enters, shakes skirt free of saw- 
dust, and wrinkles nose in disgust. She 
moves uncertainly, finally points at one 
man. ) 
You, if you please. 
I want to look at something for dinner. 
Oh, I don’t know what I want 
—just show me what you have. 
Of course, I can’t tell what I want till 
[ see what you have, and even then it’s 
hard. Yes, just us two. 
Well, the platter we use ordina- 
rily for dinner—I don’t use the best set 


Good-morning. 


very 


for every day, but this one is really 
very pretty, white with little pink roses 
—Well, it’s about so long and so wide, 
and I would like something to fill _ it 


nicely. I can’t think of one 
thing. What are these? Chops? 
Well, I never saw chops growing in 


bunches before. . . . I don’t care— 
when I was at home we often had chops, 
but they weren’t like that, but sort of 
one and one, with little bits of parsley 


around them. You cut them 
up? Oh-oh-oh—I_ suppose __ different 
butchers have different ways. 


I don’t think I care for that kind of 
chops, anyway—I mean those with the 


little tails. I like the ones with the 


long, thin bones. 


. French chops? 





CI penton areata armel tear penetrates pan FJ 
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Limited 


3 C.M. & St. Paul 





Oh, no, they weren’t imported—oh, no, 
to go out any 

Oh—oh— 
They are? I see. 


because the cook used 

time and get them. 

oh—you do? 
lll take 


many ?—oh—I’er 


some. 





Why, about as many 
as you usually sell. Well, let 
me see—Mr. Dodd generally eats about 
a dozen oysters at a time—I don’t mean 
all at once, you know—so for both of 
us I think about a dozen. Oh, 
I can send for more if that isn’t enough. 

I would like to look at some chickens, 


please. Why, it hasn't any 
feathers! . . . It did? You 
have? It was? Oh— 


oh—oh. I don’t like the color—it seems 
very yellow. Because fat? 
Well, I don’t want a fat chicken—neith- 
er Mr. Dodd nor myself eat a bit of fat. 

Oh—oh—oh. I can’t help it— 
I don’t like the color of that chicken— 
you'll pardon my saying so, but it does 
look very bilious. Why, what are you 
breaking its bones for? I wouldn’t take 
it now under any circumstances. ; 
Perhaps, but Mr. Dodd wouldn't like 


me to buy a damaged chicken. 

I like these chickens hanging up. : 
No, no, not that one—farther along—no 
—yes, yes, that’s it—the blue-looking one 
with the large face. . I don’t care, 
I like its looks much better than the 
other one—From “Monologues,” by 
Mary Isabel Fisk, Published by Harper 


& Brothers. 
ek oh 
Easy money. $5,000 for ten cents. 
Smoke up. Ask your cigar dealer. 


it’s 


There, 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 


How 





“Were your remarks extemporane- 
ous?” said the constituent. “They was 
worse,” answered the local statesman. 
“They was almost profane.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 

















THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 


My Dear Wife: 


**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. 1s it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
W. P. Deprz, Chief A. G. P. A., Sr. Lows. 
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To Eastern Cities ! 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland 
Baffalo, New York. 
Pullman Sleepers, Cafe 
Cars (Meals a la carte), 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, 

Modern Coaches, 
Lowest Rates. 
Best Service, 


ED KEANE, A. @. P. A, 
104 N. 4th St., St. Louis, 
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1904 


The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 


ILES 
INUTES 
ONEY 


Saved via the I. GG..N 


100 to 200 Miles 







Shortest 






v 
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Oy, 





4 to 8 Hours 
Quickest 
From Texas 















Watch for Our Announcement 
Extraordinary. 


D J. PRICE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


L. TRICE, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Mngr. 


“The Texas Road.” Palestine, Texas. 





CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT'S ALL. 





iw" KRANKE 


513 


PINE ST. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


H. F. Berkley, P, & T. 
Agent, St.Louis, 
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H. C. Townsend, G. P. & 
> T. Agent, St. Louis. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


°C) ny way.” 


O DUST. 
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PATTISON’S 
NINTH AND LOCUST 
BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 





®tH AND LOCUST, 











Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 









“Big Four Route” 
East 


LIMITED TRAINS 
via 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
and 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


Ticket Office 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT ST. 
In Midst of Hotel District. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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THE KATY FLYER 








I5 For 


TEXAS, 


Ame Ks Pn Mid 








Dollars 
the Round Trip 


“THE KATY” 


—St. Louis to al] important points in— 


OKLAHOMA AND 


One-Way rates reduced proportionately. 


Ask Katy’s Agent at 520 Olive St., or write for particulars to 


INDIAN TERRITORY 


Am<rem Ko5PA Mos 








GEORGE MORTON, 


G. ?. &.F,. A... Rie a - RS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE KATY FLYER 
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NEW SHAKESPEREANA 


THIRD YEAR 





A QUARTERLY Recordof Shakespearean Schol- 

arship and study, and contemporary and current 
reviews of their literature. Conducted by the New 
York Shakespeare Society, whose membership includes 
every distinguished Shakespeare scholar in Europe and 
America. 

IMPERIAL svo ILLUSTRATED 


COPY ON’ $2:50°° Fees 


PRICE 5 
YEAR IN ADVANCI 


CENTS 
ydik 


New SHAKESPEAREANA is the only magazine de- 
voted to its exclusive field published in English, and 
one of the only two such periodicals published in 
the world—the other being the “Jahrbuch,” of the 
German Shakespeare Society, issued annually. No 
sample copies are furnished. 

“None will deny that the extinguishment of Shake- 
speareana in 1894 was a real loss to letters. It is, 
therefore, with particular satisfaction that we learn 
that the Shakespeare Society of New York, with the 
most favorable outlook, has undertaken the establish- 
ment of the new quarterly, to be named New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA.’—Times Saturday Review of Books, 
April 13, Igor. 

“Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr will- 
kommen.”—Jahrbuch der Deutschen. Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, 1902. 

“Coming from so dignified and notable a source 
as the New York Shakespeare Society, NEw SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA is, of course, scholarly in tone, dignified in 
purpose and artistic in form.”—New York Dramatic 
Mirror, October 12, 1901. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS 
PUBLISHERS 


Westfield, Union County, N. J., U. &. A. 
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During | 
Convalescence 
Recovery is hastened, health 


restored and vitality renewed by 


the use of 
ANHEUSER-BUscy 


Whi Nulune 
Al The perfect malt tonic. A food 
‘in liquid form. It quickly builds 
iflesh and tissue. 

All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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